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EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 


A busy day in the assize court at Chester, chequered, 
as usual, by alternate victory and defeat, had just termi- 


| nated, and I was walking briskly forth, when an attorney 
| of rather low caste in his profession—being principally 


employed as an intermediary between needy felons and 


_ the counsel practising in the Crown Court—accosted me, 


and presented a brief; at the same time tendering the 


| fee of two guineas marked upon it. 


‘I am engaged to-morrow, Mr Barnes,’ I exclaimed a 
little testily, ‘on the civil side: besides, you know I 
very seldom take briefs in the Crown Court, even if 
proffered in due time; and to-morrow will be the last 
day of the assize in Chester! There are plenty of un- 
employed counsel who will be glad of your brief.’ 

‘It is a brief in an action of ejectment,’ replied the 
attorney—* Woodley versus Thorndyke ; and is brought 
to recover possession of a freehold estate now held and 
farmed by the defendant.’ 

‘An action of ejectment to recover possession of a 
freehold estate! defended, too, I know, by a powerful 
bar; for I was offered a brief, but declined it. Mr 
P. leads ; and you bring me this for the plaintiff, 
and at the last moment too! You must be crazed.’ 

‘I told the plaintiff and her grandfather,’ rejoined 
Mr Barnes, ‘that it was too late to bespeak counsel’s 
attention to the case; and that the fee, all they have, 
with much difficulty, been able to raise, was ridiculously 
small; but they insisted on my applying to you——Oh, 
here they are!’ 

We had by this time reached the street, and the 
attorney pointed towards two figures standing in atti- 
tudes of anxious suspense near the gateway. It was 
dusk, but there was quite sufficient light to distinguish 
the pale and interesting features of a young female, 
dressed in faded and scanty mourning, and accompanied 
by a respectable-looking old man with white hair, and 
a countenance deeply furrowed by age and grief. 

‘I told you, Miss Woodley,’ said the attorney, ‘that 
this gentleman would decline the brief, especially with 
such a fee’ 

‘It is not the fee, man!’ I observed, for I was 
somewhat moved by the appealing dejection exhi- 
bited by the white-haired man and his timid grand- 
daughter ; ‘ but what chance can I have of establishing 
this person’s right—if right she have—to the estate she 
claims, thus suddenly called upon to act without pre- 
vious consultation ; and utterly ignorant, except as far 
as this I perceive hastily-scrawled brief will instruct 
me, both of the nature of the plaintiff’s claim and of 
the defence intended to be set up against it?’ 

‘If you would undertake it, sir,’ said the young 


wonan with a tremulous, hesitating voice and glistening 


eyes, ‘for his sake’—and she glanced at her aged com- 
panion—‘ who will else be helpless, homeless.’ 

* The blessing of those who are ready to perish will 
be yours, sir,’ said the grandfather with meek solemnity, 
‘if you will lend your aid in this work of justice and 
mercy. We have no hope of withstanding the master- 
ful violence and wrong of wicked and powerful men 
except by the aid of the law, which we have been taught 
will ever prove a strong “tower of defence to those who 
walk in the paths of peace and right.’ 

The earnestness of the old man’s language and man- 
ner, and the pleading gentleness of the young woman, 
forcibly impressed me; and, albeit it was a somewhat 
unprofessional mode of business, I determined to hear 
their story from their own lips, rather than take it from 
the scrawled brief, or through the verbal medium of 
their attorney. 

‘You have been truly taught,’ I answered; ‘and if 
really entitled to the property you claim, I know of no 
masterful men that in this land of England can hinder 
you from obtaining possession of it. Come to my hotel 
in about an hour and a-half from hence: I shall then 
have leisure to hear what you have to say. This fee,’ 
I added, taking the two guineas from the hand of the 
attorney, who still held the money ready for my accept- 
ance, ‘ you must permit me to return. It is too much 
for you to pay for losing your cause; and if I gain it— 
but mind I do not promise to take it into court unless 
I am thoroughly satisfied you have right and equity on 
your side—I shall expect a much heavier one. Mr 
Barnes, I will see you, if you please, early in the morn- 
ing.’ I then bowed, and hastened on. 

Dinner was not ready when I arrived at the hotel; 
and during the short time I had to wait, I more than 
half repented of having had anything to do with this 
unfortunate suit. However, the pleadings of charity, 
the suggestions of human kindness, reasserted their in- 
fluence ; and by the time my new clients arrived, which 
they did very punctually at the hour I had indicated, 
I had quite regained the equanimity I had momentarily 
lost, and, thanks to mine host’s excellent viands and 
generous wine, was, for a lawyer, in a very amiable 
and benevolent humour indeed. 

Our conference was long, anxious, and unsatisfactory. 
I was obliged to send for Barnes before it concluded, 
in order to thoroughly ascertain the precise nature of 
the case intended to be set up for the defendant, and 
the evidence likely to be adduced in support of it. No 
ray of consolation or of hope came from that quarter. 
Still, the narrative I had just listened to, bearing as it 
did the impress of truth and sincerity in every sentence, 
strongly disposed me to believe that foul play had been 
practised by the other side; and I determined, at all 

hazards, to go into court, though with but faint hope 
indeed of a present successful issue. 
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‘It appears more than probable,’ I remarked on dis- 
missing my clients, ‘ that this will is a fabrication; but 
before such a question had been put in issue before a 
jury, some producible evidence of its being so should 
have been sought for and obtained. As it is, I can only 
watch the defendant’s proof of the genuineness of the 
instrument upon which he has obtained probate: one 
or more of the attesting witnesses may, if fraud has 
been practised, break down under a searching cross- 
examination, or incidentally perhaps disclose matter 
for further investigation.’ 

‘One of the attesting witnesses is, as I have already 
told you, dead,’ observed Barnes; ‘and another, Elizabeth 
Wareing, has, I hear, to-day left the country. An affi- 
davit to that effect will no doubt be made to-morrow, 
in order to enable them to give secondary evidence of 
her attestation, though, swear as they may, I have not 
the slightest doubt J could find her if time were al- 
lowed, and her presence would at all avail us.’ 

*Indeed! This is very important. Would you, Mr 
Barnes, have any objection,’ I added, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection, ‘to make oath, should the turn of 
affairs to-morrow render your doing so desirable, of 
your belief that you could, reasonable time being allowed, 

rocure the attendance of this woman—this Elizabeth 
Wareing?’ * 

‘Not the slightest: though how that would help us 
to invalidate the will Thorndyke claims under I do 
not understand.’ 

‘Perhaps not. At all events, do not fail to be early 
in court. The cause is the first in to-morrow’s list 
remember.’ 

The story confided to me was a very sad, and, unfor- 
tunately in many of its features, a very common one. 
Ellen, the only child of the old gentleman, Thomas 
Ward, had early in life married Mr James Woodley, a 
wealthy yeoman, prosperously settled upon his paternal 
acres, which he cultivated with great diligence and 
success. The issue of this marriage—a very happy 
one, I was informed—was Mary Woodley, the plaintiff 
in the present action, Mr Woodley, who had now been 
dead something more than two years, bequeathed the 
whole of his property, real and personal, to his wife, in 
full confidence, as he expressed himself but a few hours 
before he expired, that she would amply provide for his 
and her child. The value of the property inherited by 
Mrs Woodley under this will amounted, according to a 
valuation made a few weeks after the testator’s decease, 
to between eight and nine thousand pounds, 

Respected as a widow, comfortable in circumstances, 
and with a daughter to engage her affections, Mrs 
Woodley might have passed the remainder of her ex- 
istence in happiness, But how frequently do women 
peril and lose all by a second marriage! Such was the 
case with Mrs Woodley : to the astonishment of every- 
body, she threw herself away on a man almost unknown 
in the district—a person of no fortune, of mean habits, 
and altogether unworthy of accepting as a husband. 
Silas Thorndyke, to whom she thus committed her 
happiness, had for a short time acted as bailiff on the 
farm ; and no sooner did he feel himself master, than 
his subserviency was changed to selfish indifference, 
and that gradually assumed a coarser character. He 
discovered that the property, by the will of Mr Wood- 
ley, was so secured against every chance or casualty to 
the use and enjoyment of his wife, that it not only did 
not pass by marriage to the new bridegroom, but she 
was unable to alienate or divest herself of any portion 
of it during life. She could, however, dispose of it by 
will; but in the event of her dying intestate, the whole 
descended to her daughter, Mary Woodley. 

Incredibly savage was Thorndyke when hémade that 
discovery; and bitter and incessant were the indig- 
nities to which he subjected his unfortunate wife, for 
the avowed purpose of forcing her to make a will en- 
tirely in his favour, and of course disinheriting her 
daughter. These persecutions failed of their object. 
An unexpected, quiet, passive, but unconquerable resist- 


ance, was opposed by the, in all other things, cowed and 
submissive woman, to this demand of her domineering 
husband. Her failing health—for gently nurtured and 
tenderly cherished as she had ever been, the callous 
brutality of her husband soon told upon the unhappy 
creature — warned her that Mary would soon be an 
orphan, and that upon her firmness it depended whether 
the child of him to whose memory she had been, so 
fatally for herself, unfaithful, should be cast homeless 
and penniless upon the world, or inherit the wealth to 
which, by every principle of right and equity, she was 
entitled. Come what may, this trust at least should 
not, she mentally resolved, be betrayed or paltered with. 
Every imaginable expedient to vanquish her resolution 
was resorted to. Thorndyke picked a quarrel with 
Ward her father, who had lived at Dale Farm since the 
morrow of her marriage with Woodley, and the old gen- 
tleman was compelled to leave, and take up his abode 
with a distant and somewhat needy relative. Next 
Edward Wilford, the only son of a neighbouring and 
prosperous farmer, who had been betrothed to Mary 
Woodley several months before her father’s death, was 
brutally insulted, and forbidden the house. All, how- 
ever, failed to shake the mother’s resolution; and at 
length, finding all his efforts fruitless, Thorndyke ap- 
peared to yield the point, and upon this subject at least 
ceased to harass his unfortunate victim. 

Frequent private conferences were now held between 
Thorndyke, his two daughters, and Elizabeth Ware- 
ing—a woman approaching middle-age, whom, under 
the specious pretence that Mrs Thorndyke’s increas- 
ing ailments rendered the services of an experienced 
matron indispensable, he had lately installed at the 
farm. It was quite evident to both the mother and 
daughter that a much greater degree of intimacy 
subsisted between the master and housekeeper than 
their relative positions warranted ; and from some ex- 
pressions heedlessly dropped by the woman, they sus- 
pected them to have been once on terms of confidential 
intimacy. Thorndyke, I should have mentioned, was 
not a native of these parts : he had answered Mr Wodd- 
ley’s advertisement for a bailiff, and his testimonials 
appearing satisfactory, he had been somewhat precipi- 
tately engaged. A young man, calling himself Edward 
Wareing, the son of Elizabeth Wareing, and said to be 
engaged in an attorney’s office in Liverpool, was also a 
not unfrequent visitor at Dale Farm ; and once he had 
the insolent presumption to address a note to Mary 
Woodley, formally tendering his hand and fortune! 
This, however, did not suit Mr Thorndyke’s views, and 
Mr Edward Wareing was very effectually rebuked and 
silenced by his proposed father-in-law. 

Mrs Thorndyke’s health rapidly declined. The 
woman Wareing, touched possibly by sympathy or re- 
morse, exhibited considerable tenderness and compas- 
sion towards the invalid; made her nourishing drinks, 
and administered the medicine prescribed by the village 
practitioner—who, after much delay and pooh, poohing 
by Thorndyke, had been called in—with her own hands. 
About three weeks previous to Mrs Thorndyke’s death, 
a sort of reconciliation was patched up through her in- 
strumentality between the husband and wife; and an 
unwonted expression of kindness and compassion, real 
or simulated, sat upon Thorndyke’s features every time 
he approached the dying woman. 

The sands of life ebbed swiftly with Mrs Thorndyke. 
Enfolded in the gentle but deadly embrace with which 
consumption seizes its victims, she wasted rapidly away ; 
and, most perplexing symptom of all, violent retch- 
ings and nausea, especially after taking her medicine— 
which, according to Davis, the village surgeon, was in- 
variably of a sedative character—aggravated and con- 
ae the fatal disease which was hurrying her to the 

mb. 

Not once during this last illness could Mary Woodley, 
by chance or stratagem, obtain a moment’s private in- 
terview with her mother until a few minutes before her 
decease. Until then, under one pretence or another, 
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either Elizabeth Wareing, one of Thorndyke’s daughters, 
or Thorndyke himself, was always present in the sick- 
chamber. It was evening: darkness had for some time 
fallen: no light had yet been taken into the dying 
woman’s apartment; and the pale starlight which 
faintly illumined the room served, as Mary Woodley 
softly approached on tiptoe to the bedside of her, as she 
supposed, sleeping parent, but to deepen by defining the 
shadows thrown by the full, heavy hangings, and the 
old massive furniture. Gently, and with a beating 
heart, Mary Woodley drew back the bed-curtain nearest 
the window. The feeble, uncertain light flickered upon 
the countenance, distinct in its mortal paleness, of her 
parent : the eyes recognised her, and a glance of infinite 
tenderness gleamed for an instant in the rapidly-darken- 
ing orbs: the right arm essayed to lift itself, as for one 
fast, last embrace. Vainly! Love, love only, was strong, 
stronger than death, in the expiring mother’s heart, 
and the arm fell feebly back on the bedclothes. Mary 
Woodley bent down in eager grief, for she felt instinc- 
tively that the bitter hour at last was come: their lips 
met, and the last accents of the mother murmured, 
* Beloved Mary, I—I have been true to you—no will— 
no’—— A slight tremor shook her frame: the spirit 
that looked in love from the windows of the eyes 
departed on its heavenward journey, and the uncon- 
scious shell only of what had once been her mother re- 
mained in the sobbing daughter’s arms. 

I will not deny that this narrative, which I feel I have 
but coldly and feebly rendered from its earnest, tearful 
tenderness, as related by Mary Woodley, affected me 
considerably—case-hardened as, to use an old bar-pun, 
we barristers are supposed to be: nor will the reader be 
surprised to hear that suspicions, graver even than 
those which pointed to forgery, were evoked by the sad 
history. Much musing upon the strange circumstances 
thus disclosed, and profoundly cogitative on the best 
mode of action to be pursued, the ‘small hours,’ the 
first of them at least, surprised me in my arm-chair. I 
started up, and hastened to bed, well knowing from 
experience that a sleepless vigil is a wretched prepara- 
tive for a morrow of active exertion, whether of mind 
or body. 

I was betimes in court the next morning, and Mr 
Barnes, proud as a peacock of figuring as an attorney 
in an important civil suit, was soon at my side. The 
case had excited more interest than I had supposed, 
and the court was very early filled. Mary Woodley 
and her grandfather soon arrived; and a murmur of 
commiseration ran through the auditory as they took 
their seats by the side of Barnes. There was a strong 
bar arrayed against us; and Mr Silas Thorndyke, I 
noticed, was extremely busy and important with whis- 
perings and suggestions to his solicitor and counsel— 
received, of course, as such meaningless familiarities 
usually are, with barely civil indifference. 

Twelve common jurors were called and sworn well 
and truly to try the issue, and I arose amidst breathless 
silence to address them. I at once frankly stated the 
circumstances under which the brief had come into my 
hands, and observed, that if, for lack of advised prepara- 
tion, the plaintiff’s case failed on that day, another trial, 
under favour of the court above, would, I doubted not, 
at no distant period of time reverse the possibly at 
present unfavourable decision. ‘ My learned friends on 
the other side,’ I continued, ‘smile at this qualified ad- 
mission of mine: let them do so. If they apparently 
establish to-day the validity of a will which strips an 
only child of the inheritance bequeathed by her father, 
they will, I tell them emphatically, have obtained but a 
temporary triumph for a person who—if I, if you, 
gentlemen of the jury, are to believe the case intended 
to be set up as a bar to the plaintiff’s claim—has suc- 
ceeded by the grossest brutality, the most atrocious de- 
vices, in bending the mind of the deceased Mrs Thorn- 
dyke to his selfish pu . My learned friend need 
not interrupt me; I shall pursue these observations for 
the present no further—merely adding that I, that his 


lordship, that you, gentlemen of the jury, will require 
of him the strictest proof—proof clear as light—that 
the instrument upon which he relies to defeat the equit- 
able, the righteous claim of the young and amiable 
person by my side, is genuine, and not, as I verily be- 
lieve ’—I looked, as I spoke, full in the face of Thorn- 
dyke— FoRGED.’ 

‘ My lord,’ exclaimed the opposing counsel, ‘this is 
really insufferable !’ 

His lordship, however, did not interpose; and I went 
on to relate, in the most telling manner of which I was 
capable, the history of the deceased Mrs Thorndyke’s 
first and second marriages; the harmony and happiness 
of the first—the wretchedness and cruelty which cha- 
racterised the second. I narrated also the dying words 
of Mrs Thorndyke to her daughter, though repeatedly 
interrupted by the defendant’s counsel, who manifested 
great indignation that a statement unsusceptible of legal 
proof should be addressed to the court and jury. My 
address concluded, I put in James Woodley’s will; and 
as the opposing counsel did not dispute its validity, nor 
require proof of Mary Woodley’s identity, I intimated 
that the plaintiff’s case was closed. 

The speech for the defendant was calm and guarded. 
It threw, or rather attegppted to throw, discredit on the 
deathbed ‘ fiction,’ got up, Mr P—— said, simply with 
a view to effect; and he concluded by averring that he 
should be able to establish the genuineness of the will 
of Ellen Thorndyke, now produced, by irresistible evi- 
dence. That done, however much the jury might wish 
the property had been otherwise disposed of, they would 
of course return a verdict in accordance with their oaths 
and the law of the land. 

The first witness called was Thomas Headley, a smith, 
residing near Dale Farm. He swore positively that the 
late Mrs Thorndyke, whom he knew well, had cheer- 
fully signed the will now produced, after it had been 
deliberately read over to her by her husband about a 
fortnight before her .death. Silas Thorndyke, John 
Cummins, Elizabeth Wareing, and witness, were the 
only persons present. Mrs Thorndyke expressed con- 
fidence that her husband would provide for Mary 
Woodley. 

* And so I will,’ said sleek Silas, rising up, and look- 
ing round upon the auditory. ‘If she will return, I will 
be a father to her.’ 

No look, no sound of sympathy or approval, greeted 
this generous declaration, and he sat down again not a 
little disconcerted. 

I asked this burly, half-drunken witness but one 
question—‘ When is your marriage with Rebecca Thorn- 
dyke, the defendant’s eldest daughter, to be celebrated?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr Lawyer; perhaps never.’ 

‘That will do; you can go down.’ 

Mr P—— now rose to state that his client was un- 
able to produce Elizabeth Wareing, another of the 
attesting witnesses to the will, in court. No suspicion 
that any opposition to the solemn testament made by 
the deceased Mrs Thorndyke would be attempted had 
been entertained; and the woman, unaware that her 
testimony would be required, had left that part of the 
country. Every effort had been made by the defendant 
to discover her abode without effect. It was believed 
she had gone to America, where she had relatives. The 
defendant had filed an affidavit setting forth these facts, 
and it was now prayed that secondary evidence to 
establish the genuineness of Elizabeth Wareing’s attest- 
ing signature should be admitted. 

I of course vehemently opposéd this demand, and 
broadly hinted that the witness was purposely kept out 
of the way. 

‘Will my learned friend,’ said Mr P—— with one of 
his sliest sneers, ‘inform us what motive the defendant 
could possibly have to keep back a witness so necessary 
to him?’ 

‘ Elizabeth Wareing,’ I curtly replied, ‘ may not, upon 
reflection, be deemed a safe witness to subject to the 
ordeal of a cross-examination. But to settle the mat- 
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ter, my lord,’ I exclaimed, ‘I have here -an affidavit of 
the plaintiff’s attorney, in which he states that he has 
no doubt of being able to find this important witness 
if time be allowed him for the purpose; the defendant 
of course undertaking to call her when produced.’ 

A tremendous clamour of counsel hereupon ensued, 
and fierce and angry grew the war of words. The 
hubbub was at last terminated by the judge recom- 
mending that, under the circumstances, ‘a juror should 
be withdrawn.’ This suggestion, after some demur, 
was agreed to. One of the jurors was whispered to 
come out of the box; then the clerk of the court ex- 
claimed, ‘ My lord, there are only eleven men on the 
jury ;’ and by the aid of this venerable, if clumsy ex- 
pedient, the cause of Woodley versus Thorndyke was 
de facto adjourned to a future day. 

I had not long returned to the hotel, when I was 
waited upon by Mr Wilford, senior, the father of the 
young man who had been forbidden to visit Dale Farm 
by Thorndyke. His son, he informed me, was ill from 
chagrin and anxiety—confined to his bed indeed; and 
Mary Woodley had refused, it seemed, to accept pecu- 
niary aid from either the father or the son. Would I 
endeavour to terminate the estrangement which had 
for some time unhappily exisggd, and persuade her to 
accept his, Wilford senior’s, freely-offered purse and 
services? I instantly accepted both the mission and 
the large sum which the excellent man tendered. A 
part of the money I gave Barnes to stimulate his 
exertions, and the rest I placed in the hand of Mary 
Woodley’s grandpapa, with a friendly admonition to 
him not to allow his grandchild to make a fool of her- 
self; an exhortation which produced its effect in due 
season. 

Summer passed away, autumn had come and gone, 
and the winter assizes were once more upon us. Regu- 
lar proceedings had been taken, and the action in eject- 
ment of Woodley versus Thorndyke was once more on 
the cause list of the Chester circuit court, marked this 
time as a special jury case. Indefatigable as Mr Barnes 
had been in his search for Elizabeth Wareing, not the 
slightest trace of her could he discover; and I went 
into court, therefore, with but slight expectation of in- 
validating the, as I fully believed, fictitious will. We 
had, however, obtained a good deal of information rela- 
tive to the former history not only of the absent Mrs 
Wareing, but of Thorndyke himself; and it was quite 
within the range of probabilities that something might 
come out, enabling me to use that knowledge to good 
purpose. The plaintiff and old Mr Ward were seated in 
court beside Mr Barnes, as on the former abortive trial ; 
but Mary Woodley had, fortunately for herself, lost much 
of the interest which attaches to female comeliness and 
grace when associated in the mind of the spectator with 
undeserved calamity and sorrow. The black dress 
which she still wore—the orthodox twelve months of 
mourning for a parent had not yet quite elapsed—was 
now fresh, and of fine quality, and the pale lilies of her 
face were interspersed with delicate roses; whilst by 
her side sat Mr John Wilford, as happy-looking as if no 
such things as perjurers, forgers, or adverse verdicts 
existed to disturb the peace of the glad world. Alto- 
gether, we were decidedly less interesting than on the 
former occasion. Edward Warcing, I must not omit to 
add, was, greatly to our surprise, present. He sat, in 
great apparent amity, by the side of Thorndyke. 

It was late in the afternoon, and twilight was gra- 
dually stealing over the dingy court, when the case was 
called, The special jury answered to their names, were 
duly sworn, and then nearly the same preliminary 
speeches and admissions were made and put in as on 
the previous occasion. Thomas Headley, the first wit- 
ness called in support of the pretended will, under- 
went a rigorous cross-examination; but I was unable to 
extract anything of importance from him. 

* And now,’ said the defendant’s leading counsel, ‘let 
me ask my learned friend if he has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the attendance of Elizabeth Warcing?’ 


I was of course obliged to confess that we had been 
unable to find her ; and the judge remarked that in that 
case he could receive secondary evidence in proof of 
her attestation of the will. 


A whispered but manifestly eager conference here | 


took place between the defendant and his counsel, occa- 
sionally joined in by Edward Wareing. There appeared 
to be indecision or hesitation in their deliberations ; but 
at last Mr P rose, and with some ostentation of 
manner addressed the court. 

‘In the discharge of my duty to the defendant in this 
action, my lord, upon whose fair fame much undeserved 
obloquy has been cast by the speeches of the plaintiff’s 
counsel—speeches unsupported by a shadow of evidence 
—I have to state that, anxious above all things to stand 
perfectly justified before his neighbours and society, he 
has, at great trouble and expense, obtained the presence 
here to-day of the witness Elizabeth Wareing. She 
had gone to reside in France with a respectable English 
family in the situation of housekeeper. We shall now 
place her in the witness-box, and having done so, I trust 
we shall hear no more of the slanderous imputations so 
freely lavished upon my client. Call Elizabeth Ware- 
ing into court.’ 

A movement of surprise and curiosity agitated the 
entire auditory at this announcement. Mr Silas Thorn- 
dyke’s naturally cadaverous countenance assumed an 
ashy hue, spite of his efforts to appear easy and jubi- 
lant ; and for the first time since the commencement of 
the proceedings I entertained the hope of a successful 
issue. 

Mrs Wareing appeared in answer to the call, and was 
duly sworn ‘to tell the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth.’ She was a good-looking woman, 
of perhaps forty years of age, and bore a strjking resem- 
blance to her son. She rapidly, smoothly, and unhesi- 
tatingly confirmed the evidence of Headley to a tittle. 
She trembled, I observed, excessively ; and on the ex- 
amiving counsel intimating that he had no more ques- 
tions to ask, turned hastily to leave the box. 

‘Stay—stay, my good woman,’ I exclaimed; ‘ you 
and I must have some talk together before we part.’ 

She started, and looked at me with frightened earnest- 
ness; and then her nervous glances stole towards Mr 
Silas Thorndyke. There was no comfort there: in 
his countenance she only saw the reflex of the agitation 
and anxiety which marked her own. Sleek Silas, I 
could see, already repented of the rash move he had 
made, and would have given a good deal to get his wit- 
ness safely and quietly out of court. 

It was now nearly dark, and observing that it was 
necessary the court and jury should see as well as hear 
the witness whilst under examination, I requested that 
lights should be brought in. This was done. Two 
candles were placed in front of the witness-box, one on 
each side of Mrs Wareing ; a few others were disposed 
about the bench and jury desks. The effect of this 
partial lighting of the gloomy old court was, that the 
witness stood out in strong and bright relief from the 
surrounding shadows, rendering the minutest change or 
play of her features distinctly visible. Mr Silas Thorn- 
dyke was, from his position, thrown entirely into the 
shade, and any telegraphing between him and the wit- 
ness was thus rendered impossible. This preparation, 
as if for some extraordinary and solemn purpose, to- 
gether with the profound silence which reigned in the 


court, told fearfully, as I expected, upon the nerves of | 


Mrs Elizabeth Wareing. She already seemed as if 
about to swoon with agitation and ill-defined alarm. 

‘Pray, madam,’ said I, ‘is your name Wareing or 
Tucker ?’ 

She did not answer, and I repeated the question. 
‘ Tucker,’ she at last replied in a tremulous whisper. 

‘I thought so. And pray, Mrs Tucker, were you ever 
“in trouble” in London for robbing your lodgings ?’ 

I thought she attempted to answer, but no sound 
passed her lips. One of the ushers of the court handed 
her a glass of water at my suggestion, ard she seemed 
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to recover somewhat. I pressed my question; and at 
last she replied in the same low, agitated voice, ‘ Yes, 
I have been.’ 

‘I know you have. Mr Silas Thorndyke, I believe, 
was your bail on that occasion, and the matter was, I 
understand, compromised—arranged—at all events the 
prosecution was not pressed. Is not that so?’ 

* Yes—no—yes.’ 

‘Very well: either answer will do. You lived also, 
I believe, with Mr Thorndyke, as his housekeeper of 
course, when he was in business as a concocter and 
vender of infallible drugs and pills ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘He was held to be skilful in the preparation of 
drugs, was he not—well-versed in their properties ?’ 

* Yes—I believe so—I do not know. Why am I asked 
such questions?’ 

‘You will know presently. And now, woman, an- 
swer the question I am about to put to you, as you will 
be compelled to answer it to God at the last great day— 
What was the nature of the drug which you or he 
mixed with the medicine prescribed for the late Mrs 
Thorndyke ?’ 

A spasmodic shriek, checked by a desperate effort, 
partially escaped her, and she stood fixedly gazing with 
starting eyes in my face. 

The profoundest silence reigned in the court as I 
iterated the question. 

‘You must answer, woman,’ said the judge sternly, 
‘unless you know your answer will criminate yourself.’ 

The witness looked wildly round the court, as if in 
search of counsel or sympathy ; but encountering none 
but frowning and eager faces—Thorndyke she could not 
discern in the darkness—she became giddy and panic- 
stricken, and seemed to lose all presence of mind. 

* He—he=he,’ she at last gasped—‘he mixed it. I 
do not know But how,’ she added, pushing back her 
hair, and pressing her hands against her hot temples, 
‘can this be? What can it mean?’ 

A movement amongst the bystanders just at this 
moment attracted the notice of the judge, and he im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘The defendant must not leave 
the court!’ An officer placed himself beside the 
wretched murderer as well as forger, and I resumed the 
cross-examination of the witness. 

‘Now, Mrs Tucker, please to look at this letter.’ (It 
was that which had been addressed to Mary Woodley 
by her son.) ‘That, I believe, is your son’s handwrit- 
ing?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘The body of this will has been written by the same 
hand. Now, woman, answer. Was it your son—this 
young man who, you perceive, if guilty, cannot escape 
from justice—was it he who forged the names of the 
deceased Mrs Thorndyke, and of John Cummins at- 
tached to it?’ 

* Not he—not he!’ shrieked the wretched woman. ‘It 
was Thorndyke—Thorndyke himself’ And then with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, as the consequences of 
what she had uttered flashed upon her, she exclaimed, 
* Oh, Silas, what have I said ?—what have I done?’ 

‘Hanged me, that’s all, you accursed devil!’ replied 
Thorndyke with gloomy ferocity. ‘But I deserve it for 
trusting in such an idiot: dolt and fool that I was for 
doing so.’ 

The woman sank down in strong convulsions, and 
was, by direétion of the judge, carried out of the hall. 

The anxious silence which pervaded the court during 
this scene, in which the reader will have observed I 
played a bold, tentative, and happily-successful game, 
was broken as the witness was borne off by a loud mur- 
mur of indignation, followed by congratulatory exclama- 
tions on the fortunate termination of the suit. The 


defendant’s counsel threw up their briefs, and a verdict 
was at once returned for the plaintiff. 

All the inculpated parties were speedily in custody ; 
and the body of Mrs Thorndyke having been disinterred, 


ride of mercury, of which a considerable quantity was 
detected in the body. I was not present at the trial of 
Thorndyke and his accomplices—he for murder, and 
Headley for perjury—but I saw by the public prints 
that he was found guilty, and executed: Headley was 
transported: the woman was, if I remember rightly, 
admitted evidence for the crown. 

Mary Woodley was of course put into immediate 
possession of her paternal inheritance ; and is now—at 
least she was about four months ago, when I dined with 
her and her husband at Dale Farm—a comely, prosperous 
matron; and as happy as a woman with a numerous 
progeny and an easy-tempered partner can in this, 
according to romance writers, vale of grief and tears 
expect to be. The service I was fortunately enabled 
to render her forms one of the most pleasing recollec- 
tions of my life. 


THE BIRDS OF SHETLAND. 
BY A RESIDENT. 


Arowunp the bleak coasts of the northern and western 
islands belonging to Britain the scenery is wild and 
bare; inhabitants—men and quadrupeds at least—are 
very few; but old Ocegp teems with life, and indulges 
in all his ancient queMilous and riotous moods. In 
such scenes also the student of ornithology finds an 
inviting field, especially in the department of water- 
fowl, whose motions and sounds diversify and enliven 
the otherwise desolate shores. At present, the reader’s 
attention is asked to the locality of the Shetland islands ; 
and perhaps a few sketches may be presented not alto- 
gether uninteresting. 

There are a good many land-birds, from the eagle to 
the golden-crested wren ; but the species are those which 
require not the shelter of trees, or even of long heather : 
hence singing-birds, and those called game, are nearly 
unknown. The lark and the mountain linnet are almost 
the only songsters; and for those sportsmen who con- 
sider only the law-protected birds worthy of their aims, 
there are no attractions in Shetland. The inhabited or 
cultivated parts of these islands are almost exclusively 
situated close to the water side, round the margin of 
the deeply-indented bays and sheltered harbours called 
firths or voes. There are therefore many lonely spots 
among the undulating hills of the interior which, though 
probably in no instance two miles from the sea in all 
directions, yet have a look of as remote desolation and 
perfect seclusion as if they had been many days’ journey 
from all contact with man, his works, or his passions. 
There nature reigns unreclaimed, not in gloomy Alpine 
sublimity, or wildering expanse of primeval western 
woods, or unpruned luxuriousness of tropical beauty, 
but in bare, sterile solitude. A coarse brown herbage 
scantily clothes the gray peeping rocks, like a poverty- 
stricken beggar in his tattered garments. A surly fog 
creeps over the higher eminences, and a small so-called 
loch—though it deserves not a more imposing name 
than that of pond—reposes in the bosom of the circum- 
scribed valley. In such a scene, on a small holm or 
islet in the middle of such a stagnant loch, an eagle has 
been seen, on afombre winter day, sitting in solitary 
contemplatiom;—resting perhaps after some long ex- 
cursion, for the locality is far from the nearest 
eyrie, and food is very scarce. ‘There are known to 
be from eight to twelve pairs of eagles (the white- 
tailed eagle) that have their nests in these islands. 
They are chiefly on the western side; for there the cliffs 
are comparatively lofty and precipitous, as if nature 
had prepared against the fell fury of the Atlantic billows 
an appropriate and unconquerable barrier. 

The gigantic fish called halibut, which is a large 
species of turbot, often basks, as do other flat fish, near 
the surface of the sea. An eagle has been observed to 
pounce upon him, and bury his powerful talons in the 
fish’s back. The latter, naturally surprised at an 
attack so audacious, flounders of course, endeavouring 


it was discovered that she had been destroyed by bichlo- 


to dive, and thus drown his adversary, or escape his 
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clutches. It is not the habit of our eagle, however, to 
quit a hold he has once taken; the bravery, or perti- 
nacity, if you will, of the king of birds forbids so tame 
a relinquishment of his purpose, and so he spreads his 
mighty wings to balance himself, or to present a greater 
resistance to the halibut’s efforts to sink him, or even, 
perchance, in expectation of being able to carry him off 
bodily, as doubtless was his first intention. If the wind 
or tide be towards land, the eagle’s wings act also as 
sails, and he floats majestically in his floundery vessel 
till it grounds with its passenger, and then, sometimes 
a mightier than both—in his appliances, if not in his 
physical strength—interferes, and makes them his prey. 
This was actually done by an elderly gentleman of the 
last generation, who happened to be taking his evening 
walk, and saw the whole occurrence. Hastening to the 
water’s edge, with his stout walking-stick he despatched 
both eagle and halibut, as, exhausted, but still strug- 
gling, they were wafted to the shore. Quite recently 
a pair of similar incongruous companions, thus mur- 
derously associated, have been found both dead on the 
sea-beach. 

Corroborative of these daring and fatal exploits of 
the sea-eagle, we may also mention the following well- 
authenticated fact. In Icelangy the seal often pursues 
the salmon up the rivers, as it is well known to do 
likewise in some of the Scottish rivers, although less 
frequently since the introduction of the all-disturbing 
steam navigation. In the frost-bound regions of Ice- 
land—his natural courage rendered desperate by the 
absence of other prey—the eagle has been sometimes 
seen to dart down on the seal while it was quietly re- 
posing on a rock; upon which the latter promptly 
plunges in its native element, where the erne soon finds 
he has caught a Tartar, and is speedily dragged down- 
wards and drowned. 

Of depredatory birds, the genus Corvus is in Shetland 
beyond comparison the most destructive and audacious, 
but of these there are only resident the raven (corbie) 
and the hoodie crow. The former builds in the higher 
cliffs, almost aspiring to rival the eagle in the subli- 
mity of his dwelling-place, though so much his inferior 
in size and strength. Formerly, so numerous and an- 
noying were these birds, that the Commissioners of 
Supply were accustomed to reward any person who de- 
stroyed them; but this usage has long been abandoned. 
Lately, however, the ravens and crows have been so 
destructive in one of the most populous islands, that a 
gentleman has offered threepence and fourpence for 
every head of these animals that is produced to him. It 
was long supposed that the raven only ate carrion, or 
attacked the larger quadrupeds when quite exhausted 
and near death. But within these few years, they have 
repeatedly destroyed ponies in comparative strength ; 
though it must be allowed it has occurred in spring, 
when the birds are feeding their young, and the animals 
on the common are usually weakened by the hardships 
of the past winter. Corbie sees a pony lying resting, 
or listless and forlorn-looking, near a dike; and with 
an impatient croak he dives down, and at one stroke 
pierces the eye of the poor animal, who immediately 
rolls himself in his agony, generally with the injured 
eye next to the ground. This leaves the other eye 
a mark for the murderer, who at another stroke blinds 
his victim: a third attack is about the tail; and then 
he soars away with his malign, triumphant croak— 
croak—croak. He knows he has done for the poor pony, 
and he intends to return to the carrion in a few 
days. In further proof that it is not sick or dying 
animals he always selects, we ourselves found that a 
raven had attacked a fine cow in good condition who 
had wandered to an unfrequented spot. She was heavy 
with calf, and therefore not active enough to escape 
the bird-of-ill-omen’s assaults; but she was discovered, 
and rescued just in time, injured, but not destroyed. 
A more melancholy circumstance occurred lately: an 
aged man had gone to cast his peats, and never re- 
turned. When discovered, after much searching, which 


was not till the following day, he was dead, and dis- 
figured by ravens; but it is impossible to say whether 
the wounds were given before or after death. The 
ballad of the ‘Twa Corbies’ is not without foundation 
in fact, as respects these islands. 

Shetland is honoured with the residence of starlings, 


linnets, and here, also, more strange to say, is found the | 


golden-crested wren. The corn-crake (land-rail) is the 
cuckoo of the Shetlander. The monotonous call of this 
elegant bird is most grateful to him, and he would not 
on any account suffer it to be molested or destroyed, be- 
cause he has been taught to believe its presence foretells 
a good crop. This is not, however, mere superstition ; 
for, as they are delicate birds, wherever they breed and 
thrive, it shows the season to be mild, and probably, 
therefore, the corn will grow and ripen well. The land- 
rail, in Shetland, generally builds, not among the corn, 
as in other parts, that being too low and backward here, 
but in the more early rye-grass fields. While we write, 
we hear close beside us its cheerful but singular crake— 
crake—crake—continued without intermission. A couple 
of pairs have established themselves in the immediate 
vicinity, and, as everywhere they are said to be nume- 
rous, we welcome the omen, as opening a hope of plenty 
at length to the poor and long-tried Shetland cottagers. 
Among the precipices in the very wildest parts of the 
coast the rock-pigeon builds its nest. This rare bird is 
believed to be the original of many varieties of pigeons, 
wild and tame. Shetland has numerous wading birds ; 
and they are most interesting in their habits, as well 
as everywhere accessible to observation. Long legs, 
bare of feathers, long necks and bills also, with small, 
elegantly-shaped bodies, these are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of all of this class, from the diminu- 
tive sandpiper to the stately heron. Walking on an 
evening along the flat beach near the confluence of 
a narrow brook with the sea, or perchance wandering 
near one of the lonely lakelets we have formerly men- 
tioned, may often be seen a heron. He has waded a 
yard or so into the water, and looks into it intently; 
then he plunges in his head, and you can soon perceive 
him swallowing a good-sized trout. Again he watches 
patiently; then another dip, and he raises a fresh- 
water eel. You have now a fancy to interrupt his 
agreeable occupation, and run towards him with a shout. 
You don’t intend to harm him, poor fellow, but just 
want to see how he can fly. With an effort that looks 
like laziness or repletion, the eel still struggling be- 
tween his mandibles, the haigric—for so he is called in 
Shetland—flaps his long wings, and you can see how 
disproportionately small the body is to the extensive 
pinions, neck, and legs. Slowly he rises, flap—flap— 
flapping like the sails of a giant windmill, till he reaches 
a quieter spot at a short distance, and then he finishes 
his meal. 

Shetland has a few swans—birds intercepted in their 
flight to and from more northern regions ; and of these 
nothing need be said. Of geese there is no small abun- 
dance. The young geese, after having had the benefit 
of gleaning in the stubble when the corn has been re- 
moved from the fields, are considered in the best con- 
dition. They are then killed, and having been stripped 
of the feathers, are salted for a day, and finally hung up 


in. the rafters to be dried. The peat smoke commu- | 


nicates a flavour always, and in all circumstances it 
may be supposed, grateful to the Shetlanders ; for they 
smoke their fish, as well as geese and mutton, and beef 
too, when they have it. The more fastidious palate 
of our southern compatriots generally revolts from 
this sort of food; but the French—those acknowledged 
adepts in gastronomic science —consider a smoked 
goose-pie a decided dainty. Geese feathers are bar- 
tered by the small traders with the cottars; and it is 
but rare the latter sleep on anything’ but straw—their 


scanty resources compelling them to turn whatever they 
can into absolute necessaries. 

No solan geese breed in Shetland. The great northera 
diver is a magnificent bird: it is nearly of the size of a 
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tame goose; the breast is of snowy white, the back a 
dusky brown speckled with white, and it has beautiful 
bars of black around its neck; its breeding places are 
Greenland, Iceland, and Lapland, and it is only found 
in Shetland in winter, when in stormy weather two or 
three may be often seen close to the shore in some 
sheltered bay or harbour. It is rarely observed to fly, 
but when disturbed, dives, and is seen no more. In 
company with these handsome birds there are gene- 
rally a few of the same size, but different plumage, the 
latter being of a darker speckled brown. ‘These were 
long called immer geese ; but a Shetland ornithologist, 
profiting by the favourable opportunities of observing 
them, discovered that the so-called geese were only the 
young of the northern diver. It indeed appears very 
singular to those unacquainted with water-fowl in their 
native haunts, and it has many times puzzled natu- 
ralists in their attempts at classification, that the 
plumage of several species changes according to age. 
Most of the gull tribes, for example, are indiscrimi- 
nately of mottled gray in their first year, and are called 
vernacularly by one name—scorie ; they are then good 
for food, being tender, and not fishy in taste. For the 
next three or four years the feathers gradually become 
of a lighter colour, yet still those of a size cannot be 
distinguished as to species. In the fourth year, the 
breast is clothed in its spotless white, the grayish-blue 
back appears on the Iceland and herring-gulls, and the 
black backs on the two species distinguished by that 
name—the greater and lesser black-backed gulls. The 
skua and the Arctic gulls alone are all brown, and seem 
sooner to adopt the distinguishing adult plumage. 

Some of the most precipitous cliffs to the north and 
westward of the country are entirely appropriated to 
the smallest and most beautiful of the gull genus—the 
kittiwake. Imagine a wall of rock 200 feet high, on the 
slight shelving projections of which sit tens of thou- 
sands of these gentle, lovely creatures. The adult birds 
are pure white, with a light gray shade on the back: 
they are busy with their young: two little black-headed 
creatures peep from every nest, to and from which the 
parents incessantly flutter, with an anxious care, a ten- 
der guardianship, most affecting to witness. Fire a gun 
in the face of the precipice—what a cry and clouding of 
the air succeeds, as the alarmed denizens start off from 
their perch! only for a few yards, however: swiftly and 
momentarily they return to protect their nurslings. Fire 
again, and the clamour is still greater—the flight even 
shorter—while many remain resolutely at the parental 
post; and we have repeatedly witnessed the parent 
shot rather than leave the nest unguarded. 

Pass onward in your boat to the base of the nearest 
similar cliff; it, too, is peopled thickly from top to 
bottom ; but its inhabitants are much stiller than those 
you have before seen: these seem to sit in contem- 
plative enjoyment of the wild scenery, the bright sun- 
shine, and the healthful sea breeze, except when one 
or two are absent on short foraging excursions. Can 
these, too, be kittiwakes? They are of the same shape 
and size as the others; but they have black heads, and 
a black circle like a collar round the snow-white neck. 
These are kittiwakes of a year old; they are not bring- 
ing forth this season; they congregate together; and 
not until next summer will they return to the cliff 
where they were hatched to become parents in their 
turn. They are called by the fishermen yield kittiwakes, 
and are remorselessly captured by those who can climb to 
their dizzy dwelling; for we can assure the reader that 
a broiled kittiwake of this sort is as delicate eating as 
a partridge. 

Ere we take leave of the gulls, we may relate a 
curious trait in the habits of the herring-gull; namely, 
the pertinacity and watchfulness with which it takes 
on itself the guardianship of the seals from their most 
formidable enemy—man. If a flock of seals are repos- 
ing on the rocks, and danger approaches, the herring- 
gulls immediately set up an alarmed cry. Warily and 
stealthily the hunter creeps onwards, taking care to 


keep to leeward of his quarry. The seals are sleep- 
ing securely, but one sentinel watches; when he hears 
the cry of the gulls, he generally raises his head, and 
anxiously looks round, snufiing the air; but as he can 
see, hear, or smell nothing suspicious, he begins again 
to fan and stroke himself with his flipper, evincing the 
most tranquil enjoyment. But the gulls continue 
screaming, and flying lower and lower, circling even 
round the sportsman’s head; and at length, with des- 
peration of anxiety, they dash into the very midst of 
the sleeping seals ; which latter demonstration of course 
awakes the objects of their care, who start off into the 
sea, and instantaneously disappear. 

The cause or object of the herring-gull in this often- 
observed procedure has never been ascertained. It 
cannot be supposed to be instinct, since it can have 
little direct reference to the bird’s own circumstances, 
and that little is adverse. If it is sagacity, it is surely 
an instance of its exercise quite unique, that one order 
of animal should expose itself to imminent danger in 
warning another to escape the same; and, we regret to 
say, the self-constituted guardian often falls a victim to 
his philanthropy ; for the sportsman, disappointed of 
his prey, generally discharges his spleen and his ready 
weapon, so as fatally to revenge the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the pragmatiAll gulls. 

On the lowest and most detached rocks—every 
pinnacle of stone, indeed, which at high tide peeps above 
the water—sit the shags. Their congeners, the cor- 
morants, affect a position considerably more elevated. 
In Shetland they are all called scarfs, and in our humble 
opinion are very ugly birds. They are of a bluish 
shining black, are gaunt and ominous looking, and utter 
most discordant cries. The cormorant is the larger 
species. When young, its breast is white; but this 
gradually disappears, leaving on the adult bird only 
a snow-flake of a spot on the thigh, invisible except 
when the animal flies. The shag is always and alto- 
gether black, similar in shape, but much smaller than 
the former. Most sea-fowl eggs are exceedingly palat- 
able and wholesome; but those of this genus are quite 
unfit for food, and have a most fetid odour. Unpro- 
mising as these animals would appear, however, they 
become easily tamed, and are then most docile, saga- 
cious, and affectionate. We have seen a cormorant 
which was kept in a domestic state several years: it went 
on the sea, and fished for itself; but instantly returned 
if its owner called, following him with a plaintive note, as 
if trying to sing, and seeking his caresses with every 
possible gesture of fondness. While it was gentle and 
courteous to every one who noticed or spoke to it, its 
discriminating attachment to its master was conspi- 
cuous. In his absence it watched for him from the top 
of a gate, and distinguished him at a very considerable 
distance. This interesting favourite pined, and died 
after many weeks’ suffering. When the body was 
opened, the lungs were found quite decayed. It had 
died of tubercular consumption. 

An unpleasing trait of the cormorant is its proverbial 
voracity: the quantity of fish it is known to devour is 
quite enormous. The spirited proprietor we have al- 
luded to, who, with much trouble and expense, made an 
artificial pond, and stocked it appropriately, had to 
thank this voracious animal for the complete and hope- 
less failure of his interesting experiment. Looking out 
early one morning on his pond, what was his dismay to 
see emerging from a prolonged dive an ominous black 
object! It was succeeded by another and another. A 
party of cormorants had discovered his treasure, and 
made a comfortable breakfast on his whole valuable 
stock of imported fish and spawn! 

Strange to say, the young shag is good eating. The 
accomplished lady of one of the chief Shetland lairds 
used to make excellent soup of this bird, which was not 
to be distinguished from Aare-soup. The fishermen take 
these birds whenever they have opportunity. When 
out fishing for sillacks, they bait (with one of these little 
fish, newly caught) a strong hook at the end of the line. 
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The scarf seizes the sillack (which had been made to 
move invitingly just beneath the water’s surface), and 
in attempting to swallow, is caught by the hook; then, 
by means of the rod, the bird is held down till drowned. 

Another whimsical way in which the larger cormo- 
rant is caught is the following :—On a dark night, when 
the thickly-peopled cliffs and precipices are wrapt in 
silence and rest—and no doubt the inhabitants, in the 
security of their wisdom, think men are, or ought to be, 


| reposing too—a small boat approaches the base of the 


rocks. The men carry a great iron pot filled with peat 
fire, which they suddenly uncover, and it makes quite 
a blaze in the gloom. The scarfs, poor fellows, awake 
suddenly, and cannot imagine what this may mean. In 
the confusion of ideas consequent on their disturbance, 
or in their eagerness to greet the dawning day which 
has thus surprised them, they fly directly at the light, 
even quite into the boat, and of course into the clutches 
of their cunning enemies, who are always particularly 
amused as well as gratified at the success of their stra- 
tagem, and the simplicity with which the poor scarfs 
rush on their doom. 

The above imperfect notices aspire not to communi- 
cate anything strange or novel, far less to be a complete 
account of the birds of Shetland; but they may serve 
to show the dwellers in more*favoured localities that 
even amidst scenes the most dreary and remote, pleas- 
ing and improving subjects of observation may be 
found ; and that nothing is unimportant which adds in 
any degree to our acquaintance with the works of na- 
ture, and with the wisdom and goodness of its Author. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


In the year 1830 died Mr James Lewis Smithson, a 
natural son of the Duke of Northumberland, a gentle- 
man of some repute as a scientific chemist. He was 
noted for his skill in analysing minute quantities; and 
it was he who caught a tear as it fell from a lady’s 
cheek, and detected the salts and other substances 
which it held in solution. Mr Smithson was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and intended to bequeath his 
large wealth to that body at his death; but taking 
offence at some real or fancied slight towards him on 
their part, he altered his will, and left his property to 
the government of the United States of America, ‘to 
found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 

Under these circumstances, we think that the public 
on this side of the Atlantic are somewhat interested in 
knowing the results of this munificent legacy, and the 
‘Third Annual Report of the Board of Regents,’ pub- 
lished in February last, enables us to give a tolerable 
sketch of the proceedings down to the present year. 

It appears that the amount of the bequest, 515,169 
dollars (above L.100,000), was paid into the United 
States’ Treasury in 1838. Some years were suffered 
to elapse before the requisite preliminary arrangements 
were determined on; at length, in 1846, the fund, then 
augmented by nearly 250,000 dollars of accrued inte- 
rest, was placed under the control of the ‘ Board of 
Regents’ chosen to conduct the institution. ‘ The 
Board consists of three members ex-officio of the estab- 
lishment—the Vice-President of the United States, the 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Mayor of 
Washington, together with twelve other members, three 
of whom are appointed by the Senate from its own 
body, three by the House of Representatives from its 
members, and six citizens appointed by a joint reso- 
lution of both Houses;’ and to this Board the usual 
powers are intrusted. 

Among the preliminary considerations, we find it 
stated that ‘the bequest is for the benefit of mankind. 
The government of the United States is merely a trus- 
tee to carry out the design of the testator;’ and in order 
to realise his object for the increase and diffusion of 


strict economy is to be observed in the administration 
of the finances. We trust this principle will always be 
faithfully adhered to in the future conduct of the insti- 
tution; a proper regard for economy being often fatal 
to projects even when their aim is to benefit the com- 
munity. ‘It should be remembered,’ states the Report, 
‘that mankind in general are to be benefited by the 
bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expendi- 
ture on local objects would be a perversion of the trust.’ 
Knowledge is to be increased by stimulating researches, 
and offering rewards for original memoirs on all branches 
of knowledge, which are to be published; but ‘no me- 
moirs on subjects of physical science will be accepted 
for publication, which does not furnish a positive addi- 
tion to human knowledge resting on original research ; 
and all unverified speculations to be rejected.’ Among 
the more special objects which the institution may en- 
courage by pecuniary grants, we find—a ‘ system of 
extended meteorological observations, particularly with 
reference to the phenomena of American storms.’ Then 


we have explorations and researches from which to | 
construct a Physical Atlas of the United States; and | 


the ‘solution of experimental problems, such as a new | 


determination of the weight of the earth, of the velo- 
city of electricity, and of light; chemical analyses of 
soils and plants; collection and publication of articles 
of science, accumulated in the offices of government ;’ 
and we are glad to observe that ‘the statistics of 
labour, the productive arts of life, public instruction,’ 
&c. are not overlooked. 

It is pretty well known that the publication of new 
and important researches in science or art is at times 
retarded or lost for want of encouragement. Works of 
this sort are, when published, in nearly all instances a 
positive pecuniary loss to the author. The Smithsonian 
Institution proposes to remedy this defect, by undertak- 
ing to print such works as may be deserving, and thus 
increase knowledge, but always under sanction of a com- 
mittee of learned and scientific men, whose approval 
will of course stamp a value on the work. 

A first volume has appeared in pursuance of this 
arrangement, under the general title of ‘ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.’ It contains detailed ac- 
counts and descriptions of the ‘ancient monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley’—these exist in the form of 
mounds, earthworks, fortifications, and sculptures; some 
of them are of great extent ; they are much more nume- 
rous than might be supposed; and the United States, 
which have often been said to want the charm of hoary 
antiquity, may now point to these with as much pride 
as the European feels in his ruined castles and abbeys. 
Copies of this work have been sent to several scientific 
and learned institutions in this country: it is a hand- 
some quarto, with some hundreds of engravings and 
illustrations. Its publication will preserve correct views 
and descriptions of remains which, in the rapid changes 
made in the States, would soon be obliterated. Their 
origin appears to be as much a mystery as that of the 
Round Towers of Ireland ; but the general conclusion is, 
that at a remote period there existed in the Mississippi 
Valley a numerous population, the progenitors of those 
who subsequently founded the old South American 
empires. The work will be a valuable aid to those 
engaged in ethnographical studies. 

A second volume, we are informed, is preparing for 
publication: it will contain important contributions to 
astronomy and paleontology. We gather also from the 
latest report that the labours towards a system of me- 
teorology are in active progress. Observers provided 
with instruments are established in Oregon, California, 
Santa Fé, and other places, and in this pursuit large 
use will be made of the magnetic telegraph, so as to in- 
stitute simultaneous observations at places widely re- 
mote, or to announce meteorological phenomena. Obser- 
vations in the southern hemisphere are made by a party 
stationed at Chili, where they are also to ‘study the 
facts connected with one of the most mysterious and in- 


knowledge among men to the fullest possible extent, teresting phenomena of terrestrial physics—namely, the 
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earthquake .... and for the purpose of facilitating the 
inquiries, a pseismometer, or instrument for measuring 
the intensity and direction of the earthwave, has been 
|| ordered at the expense of the institution, to be placed 
| in charge of the expedition during its absence.’ Be- 
| sides, there are to be magnetic surveys of the mineral 
| regions on the northern lakes, and a series of observa- 
tions for deducing and determining the law of variation 
| of the magnetic needle ; together with periodical reports 
on agricultural chemistry, the forest-trees of North 
| America, on lightning, astronomy, and meteorological 
instruments. Further, a work is in preparation which 
| is to give ‘ A Bibliographical Account of the Sources of 
Early American History ; comprising a description of 
books relating to America, printed prior to the year 
1700, and of all books printed in America from 1543 to 
1700, together with notices of many of the more import- 
ant unpublished manuscripts.’ 

The locus or building of the institution is in course of 

| erection at Washington. It is of freestone, and ‘ com- 
prises a museum, 200 feet by 50; a library, 90 feet by 
50; a gallery of art, 125 feet long; two lecture-rooms, 
of which one is capable of containing an audience of 800 
to 1000 persons; and the other is connected with the 
laboratory, together with several smaller rooms. The 
| style selected is the later Norman, or rather Lombard.’ 
A portion of the edifice is already fitted up for occupa- 
tion, and the whole is expected to be completed in 1852, 
at a cost of 250,000 dollars. Notwithstanding the out- 
lay as yet incurred, the original capital remains undi- 
minished, owing to the manner in which the fund has 
| been invested. 
A collection of books is already made towards a 
| library ; and it appears that in the act organizing the 
| building, is a clause similar to that which in this coun- 
try requires publishers to present copies of works to 
certain public bodies. So far, the whole proceedings 
| show that the Smithsonian bequest has fallen into good 
hands: the names of Dallas, Henry, Bache, Pearce, 
Rush, and others equally eminent, which compose the 
Board of Regents, are a guarantee for worth and cha- 
racter. We shall look with interest on the future la- 
bours of the institution; and may very appropriately 
conclude our notice with a passage from the secretary’s 
report on the library :—‘ It will render Washington,’ 
he observes, ‘ the centre of American learning. Its in- 
fluences will descend noiselessly upon the community 
around; and spreading in ever-widening circles over 
the land, softening the asperities of party contentions, 
calming the strifes of self-interest, elevating the intel- 
lect above the passions and the senses, cherishing all 
the higher and nobler principles of our being, will con- 
tribute more than fleets and armies to true national 
dignity.’ 


THE PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR 


TENANTS. 
Tr is long since it was possible to connect any romantic 
sentiment with the prisons of this country: they are 
essentially prosaic edifices; and it is well that they are 
80, for prisons cease to be poetical when they cease to 
be the habitations of the innocent, or the deadly instru- 
ments of irresponsible power. A prison now is simply 
a large house, well lighted and warmed, with stone 
stairs and floors, where every inmate has a wholesome 
and sufficient diet, and needs nothing but liberty to be 
tolerably comfortable. A prison in former times was a 
horrid fortress, with sombre passages, damp, dark dun- 
geons, and scanty and unwholesome fare, whilst the 
walls echoed with the cries of the tortured, the rattling 
| of chains, and the moans of the wretched. Like ours, 
the prisons of Paris have undergone great ameliora- 
tions; and the oubliettes, the iron-cages, the souter- 
rains of the Grand Chatelet, and the starvings and the 
torturings, are all tales of other times. The last person 
put to the rack was Damiens, who attempted the life 
of Louis XV. in 1759; and to Louis XVI. is due the 


honour of abolishing this cruel and fallacious mode of 
extorting confession. To this unfortunate monarch, 
too, the prisoners of the Conciergerie owed a great 
improvement in their condition both as regarded their 
diet and habitation. Little did he dream that the 
masons and carpenters he employed in constructing 
those cells were preparing a chamber for the queen of 
France ! 

In spite of these ameliorations, however, the Con- | 
ciergerie retains much of its originally dismal aspect. | 
It was the first prison in the ancient city of Paris, then 
called Lutetia, and was rather hollowed out of the earth 
than erected on its surface. There it has stood through 
all the civil wars, the despotisms, the tyrannies, the 
jealousies, the revolutions, gaping for the victims each 
party alternately flung into its relentless maw! What 
groans, what cries, what curses, what threats, have 
those implacable stones not heard! It is to be re- 
gretted that the archives of the Conciergerie do not 
carry us farther back than the early years of tle 
seventeenth century. Up to that period the registers 
are so torn and defaced as to be illegible. The first 
sentence distinctly recorded is that pronounced on 
Ravaillac for the assassination of Henry IV. Ravail- 
lac was a Jesuit and a fanatic; and when examined 
before the parliament, ahd questioned as to his occupa- 
tion, he answered that he ‘ taught children to read, to 
write, and to pray to God.’ It would make our readers 
shudder were we to describe the frightful details of 
his punishment, though it might make some discon- 
tented souls, who think the present days the worst 
the world has seen, return thanks to Heaven for not | 
having lived in an age when such horrors could be per- 
petrated without calling forth the indignant protest of 
all Europe. 

It was from the Conciergerie that the Maréchale 
d’Ancre, Eleonora Galigai, the favourite of Mary de 
Medicis, was led to execution in 1617; and it gives one 
a lamentable notion of the morality of those times, that 
she was condemned on the plea of Judaism and sorcery, 
when, in fact, private jealousy and cupidity were the | 
real and only motives of her persecutors. She made | 
several remarkable answers in the course of her exami- 
nations: one less known than the others, and quite as 
striking, was given on being interrogated as to the 
use she made of certain books found in her hotel. 
* Those books,’ she said, ‘ had taught her that she knew 
nothing.’ “ 

It was not till nearly the end of the reign of Louis 
XIII. that the police of Paris attained any sort of effi- 
ciency ; nor was it till then that they succeeded in some- 
what relieving the city of the pestiferous swarms of 
thieves and assassins by whom it was haunted. These 
wretches chiefly inhabited a spot called La Cour des 
Miracles, out of which they nightly sallied to the mortal 
terror of the well-disposed inhabitants. Into this im- 
mense den the officers of justice durst not attempt to 
penetrate, where, under dark, low roofs, built of earth and 
mud, the days were passed in every sort of vice, gluttony 
amongst the number: it being a standing rule in the 
Cour des Miracles that all gains should be spent imme- 
diately, and no reserves made for the following day. 
Betwixt this nest of thieves and the prisoners of the 
Conciergerie a system of communication was estab- 
lished by means of the hunting-horn. Into this science 
of sounds the young thieves were regularly initiated 
against the evil day, when they should exchange the 
outside of those walls for the inside; whilst the secret 
was so carefully kept, that nobody else could interpret 
the signals. 

We pass over the Brinvilliers and the Voisins—the 
poisoners of the seventeenth century—about whom so 
much has been written, to take a glance at one of their 
successors in the Conciergerie: that fine gentleman 
who, at a masquerade where he was elbowing the most 
fashionable women of Paris, with his hat cocked on one 
ear, and a sword at his side, befrilled and belaced, was 
tapped on the shoulder by an agent of the police, who 
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whispered in his ear Cartouche/ What an event for the 
city that for ten years had been pillaged and ravaged 
by this famous robber, and what a shock to the fine 
ladies, many of whose hearts had been touched by his 
gay and gallant bearing! For three months did his 
adventures and confessions satisfy the appetite of the 
Parisians for news: nothing was talked of but Car- 
touche — everybody forgot everything else to think of 
him. Poems and plays were got up in all haste to 
meet the public taste; and one dramatist, Monsieur Le 
Grange, waited upon the criminal in the Conciergerie 
for the purpose of obtaining the most minute particulars 
of his life. 

* And when will your piece be produced ?’ courteously 
inquired Cartouche, when he had given every informa- 
tion desired. 

*On the very day of your execution!’ replied the 
dramatist with enthusiasm. Cartouche politely wished 
success to the author; and they took leave of each 
other with the greatest urbanity. We see by this in- 
stance that the pernicious and ridiculous custom of 
converting criminals into heroes is by no means s0 
modern an invention as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
Robber and assassin as he was, Cartouche had his 
own grain of enthusiasm too. He said to Guignaud, 
the Jesuit priest who attended him in his last moments, 
that he considered all the crimes he had committed as 
mere cadilloes compared to the frightful treason 
with which their order had been sullied by Ravaillac. 
‘For my own part,’ said he, ‘I had so great a respect 
for the memory of Henry IV., that had a victim I was 
pursuing taken refuge under his statue on the Pont 
Neuf, I would have spared his life !’ 

The dungeons of the Conciergerie were crammed to 
repletion by the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie- 
Antoinette, when the thieves of Paris formed a too suc- 
cessful league for pillaging the public during the ex- 
hibition of fire-works. In this dreadful struggle perished 
2740 persons; and amongst the dead there was but one 
of the band found. This was a man called Petit Jean: 
he had been suffocated in the mélée, but not before he 
had reaped a harvest of fifty watches and many other 
valuables. Four hundred of these vagabonds were 
earried to the Conciergerie to be searched, and the 
turn-out of bracelets, chains, watches, ear-rings, and 
purses, is recorded to have beén something exceeding 
belief. How little did the beautiful young queen think, 
whilst lamenting the victims ,of this plot, that where 
those wretches lay she should one day rest her head 
and sleep her last sleep on earth! 

The immediate neighbourhood of the Conciergerie to 
the revolutionary tribunal kept it always full during 
that crisis; and for some time the political victims of 
every sex, age, and rank, were mingled pell-mell with 
the most abandoned criminals, men and women. After 
a time, a classification was attempted into what they 
ealled pailleux, or the lyers on straw, who were well- 
nigh devoured by rats and vermin; pistoliers, who, 
being able to pay for a bed, shared a miserable mattress 
with some companion in misfortune; and secrets, which 
last were confined in horrible dungeons beneath the level 
of the river. When, to add to its other miseries, a 
famine desolated the unhappy city, the captives in the 
Conciergerie felt their share of the calamity. The 
government ceasing to make any allowance for food, 
the rich prisoners were forced to support the poor; and 
a man’s fortune was now estimated by the number of 
sans-culottes he fed, as it had formerly been by the 
number of his horses, grooms, and dogs. course, 
under these circumstances, there was a great deal of 
sickness; and at length there was a simulation of an 
infirmary established, where, according to Mr Ban- 
thelmy Maurice, ten applications at least were necessary 
to procure the most trifling medicine ; whilst the doctor, 
who for form’s sake visited the sick, had one prescrip- 
tion, which he never varied, for all his patients. Jest- 
ing in their misery, they used to call it la selle 4 tous 
chevaux (the saddle that fitted every horse). One day 


the doctor, feeling the pulse of a patient, observed that 
he was better than he been the day before. ‘ Yes, 
citizen,’ replied the infirmary nurse, ‘ he is better; but, 
by the by, it’s not the same—that one is dead, and this 
is another that has taken his place.’ 

Besides human keepers, almost all the prisons of 
Paris during the Revolution made use of canine ones. 
The Conciergerie had a famous dog called Ravage, a 
zealous and implacable beast, who hated the prisoners, 
and was thought incorruptible. However, one morning 
Ravage was found with an assignat of five francs tied 
to his tail, on which it was inscribed that this faithful 


guardian had yielded to the seduction of a pound of | 
sheep’s trotters. The corrupters of Ravage succeeded | 


in making their escape. 
From one of the dungeons of the Conciergerie Gene- 
ral Beauharnois wrote his last affecting farewell to his 


wife, the future empress of the French, which she— | 


Josephine—read to Napoleon Bonaparte at their first 
interview, and won his heart. 
The heroic Charlotte Corday spent the short interval 


betwixt her crime and the scaffold in this prison; and | 


here also was celebrated that famous last supper of 
the Girondins on the night preceding their execution, 
where, till five o’clock in the morning, when the jailors 
summoned them to meet their fate, those dull walls 
echoed to the bons-mots, the songs, and the jests, as 
well as to the poetry and philosophy, of some of the 
finest wits in Paris. There are old men now alive who 
remember to have heard a young beggar girl, shortly 
after this famous banquet, singing in the streets a song 
improvised by Ducos at that supper. Showers of tears 
fell from her eyes as she sang; and it was said that she 
had gone mad for love of the poet, whom she had seen 
led to execution. 

We will only refer, for the purpose of mentioning 


one anecdote, to Marshal Ney, who, in 1815, passed | 


through the gates of the Conciergerie to the scaffold. 
A few nights after Ney’s death, Monsieur Bellart, who 
was public prosecutor at the time, and whose name was 


painfully mixed up with the fate of the marshal, had | 


assembled at his hotel a brilliant party of fashionables. 


In dancing, singing, laughing, talking, the evening had | 


passed gaily away, and it was nearly midnight when 
the large folding-doors of the saloon were suddenly 
thrown open, and a footman, with a loud and clear 
voice, announced ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal Ney!’ 
music ceased; the dancers stood still; the words died 
away on the lips of the speakers; every eye was turned 
to the door; a gentleman approached in deep mourn- 
ing. It was Monsieur le Maréchal Ainé, whom the 
bewildered lackey had understood to announce him- 
self as Monsieur le Maréchal Ney! 

In spite of all ameliorations, the Conciergerie still 
bears the marks of its feudal origin; and the dungeons 
below the level of the Seine, in which the keeper has 
authority to confine any of his flock that give him 
dissatisfaction, are a disgrace to civilisation. 

The prison of St Lazare, so called because it stands 
on the site of an ancient hospital for lepers, contained 
within its walls some years ago an interesting inmate 
commonly known as La Folle des Roses. One morning, 
shortly after the Restoration, some labourers going to 
their work found the body of a soldier who had appa- 
rently been assassinated, and close at hand a young girl, 
who was well known in the neighbourhood. On seeing 
the men approach, she attempted to escape; but they 
stopped her, and as she either could not or would not 
account for her being there at that early hour, she was 
arrested under suspicion. On being interrogated, she 
said that she had been on the preceding evening at a 
féte with some young companions, where she had danced 
and amused herself like the rest. In their company she 
had returned to her father’s house, and when they left 
her, she had seated herself on a stone-bench at the door. 
She remembered that the evening breeze had borne to 
her a powerful odour from the roses that are cultivated 
in profusion in that neighbourhood; but what happened 
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subsequently she could not tell, as she recollected nothing 
further, nor could conceive how she came to be found 
near the dead soldier. Under these circumstances 
Marie M—— was committed to St Lazare; but her 
confinement was short, it being soon ascertained that 
the soldier had been killed by one of his comrades in 
a drunken fray. The prisoner was free, but public 
curiosity remained unsatisfied: nobody could make 
out how she became mixed up with the affair at all, 
and many persons persisted in believing that she was 
not altogether innocent of the crime that had been 
imputed to her. 

A year had elapsed, and again the gates of St Lazare 
opened to receive Marie M——-; and this time she was 
really convicted of stealing roses. Repeatedly the owners 
of the flowers had forborne to prosecute, in consideration 
of her youth; but their patience was exhausted, and she 
was sent to prison. Sentence was pronounced upon her 
as on a common thief; but everything tended to show 
that her offence should have been considered from another 
point of view. Some peculiar sensibility to the perfume 
of the rose, with which the atmosphere of that neigh- 
bourhood is redolent at certain seasons, appears to have 
caused a sort of monomaniacal desire to possess the 
flowers; and the first invasion of the malady had taken 
place on the night the soldier had been assassinated. 
Innocent, simple, and almost a child in years, Marie 
was thrust into this den of impurity, where every 
vice was rife; but, strange to say, the refuse of God’s 
creatures that inhabited the jail understood the poor 
girl better than the élite of the wise who had sent 
her there. They surnamed her La Rose; and in- 
stead of ridiculing her fancies, they pitied and indulged 
them; they made subscriptions amongst themselves, 
and not only procured her real flowers, as far as they 
were able, but the women obtained gauze and wires, 
and made artificial ones to please her. Fortunately, one 
of the overlookers was sensible and humane enough to 
encourage instead of suppressing this singular charity; 
and perceiving the dexterity the female prisoners, in- 
spired by good-will, were acquiring in this new art, 
he established a manufactory of artificial flowers, 
and set Marie to work amongst the others. She took 
to this employment with ardour, and at the end of 
six months she no longer thought that the roses 
beckoned to her, or that they uprooted themselves from 
the earth to follow her footsteps; though she always 
retained a tender reverence for the plant which had been 
the cause of her misfortune. She became, after her re- 
lease, one of the most celebrated makers of artificial 
flowers in Paris, and was one of the principal manufac- 
turers employed by Monsieur de Bernardiere, by whom 
Louis X VIII. commanded samples of all the indigenous 
plants in France to be constructed in whalebone. 

This poetical lunacy of poor Marie reminds us of 
that of a lady—young, beautiful, and rich—called Made- 
moiselle Jeanne de Montil, who was surnamed La Folle 
du Soleil. She believed herself the destined bride of 
the sun, and declared that the marriage ceremony only 
waited for the spring, when her corbeille would be 
ready. The corbeille of a French marriage is a basket 
of the shape of what is used in this country for baby- 
linen, containing certain elegancies of the toilet-—such 
as jewels, artificial flowers, &c. which are presented by 
the gentleman. And as the earth began to turn green, 
the trees to burst into leaf, and the flowers to bloom, she 
declared that her radiant bridegroom had commanded 
these exquisite adornments to be ready for the espousals. 
The very birds, and butterflies, and fruits, were all for 
her: all nature was busy preparing the corbeille of the 
Bride of the Sun. Jeanne de Montil was sent to the 
Salpetriére, the bedlam of Paris, in 1777, where she 
appears to have been treated with more sense and 
humanity than was customary at that period. Whether 
she recovered or died is not recorded. 

In returning to St Lazare, we must advert to the 
case of the Morins, mother and daughter, rendered in- 
teresting by the noble devotion of the latter, a girl 


scarcely sixteen years of age. In the early part of the 
year 1806, the Hétel St Phar was condemned by the 
tribunal of the Seine to be sold. Two bidders presented 
themselves—a retired advocate named Ragouleau, and 
the Widow Morin. The house was knocked down to 
the lady at the price of 96,000 francs; but it is pre- 
sumable that she had not the money, as she almost 
immediately borrowed 100,000 francs of M. Ragouleau, 
at the ruinous interest of 10 per cent. As, added to 
this drain, there were several life-annuities secured 
upon the house, which it fell to the purchaser to pay, 
it is not surprising that Madame Morin soon found 
herself in difficulties; whilst Ragouleau, who seems to 
have been determined to gain his object one way or the 
other, complicated the imbroglio by purchasing the 
interest of some of the annuitants. It is needless to 
say that the old lawyer was too much for the widow, 
who, with her daughter, was soon dispossessed of the 
Hotel St Phar, and saw themselves obliged to set up a 
small dairy, as a means of earning their subsistence. 
A gloss of external civility, however, appears to have 
been maintained betwixt the parties; insomuch that the 
widow invited Ragouleau to breakfast on a certain day, 
and afterwards to accompany her and her daughter to 
a house in the country that she wished to purchase. 
The lawyer accepted the invitation; but when he came, 
he declined either eating or drinking, under pretext of 
indisposition. A coach was therefore called from the 
stand, and they started, desiring the man to drive them 
to Clignancourt; but at the barriére the carriage was 
surrounded by agents of police, who accompanied them 
to their destination. On arriving there, the house was 
searched, and it was discovered that the vents and air- 
holes of the cellars had been stopped up, so that no 
sound should escape to the exterior; and that every 
preparation had been made for the strange enterprise 
they had planned, which was to force Ragouleau to 
sign certain papers, which should restore to the Morin 
family the property of which he had so cunningly de- 
prived them. The instruments to effect this object 
were all ready—pistols, powder, and balls, a gallows 
and chain, and a table, on which were writing imple- 
ments and a couple of lighted candles. It appeared 
that the women had been practising pistol-firing in the 
cellars, and that Ragouleau had been warned of his 
danger. 

When brought up for examination, Mademoiselle 
Morin assumed the whole burthen of the crime, which 
seems to have been rather the childish scheme of two 
distressed and inexperienced women, there being no 
reason to believe that anything worse than intimidation 
was intended. She spoke of her mother with the most 
enthusiastic affection ; declaring also that they had been 
wrought upon by a secret agent of the police, a woman, 
who first seduced, and then informed against them; and 
although Madame Morin also desired to appropriate 
the responsibility of the offence, her daughter boldly 
contradicted her, pleading against herself with the ad- 
vocate-general, as if she had been prosecutor instead of 
defendant. The woman, she said, had persuaded her 
to the undertaking; but nothing but her own prayers 
and tears, reinforced by the cewmotny | of their distress, 
had won her mother to countenance the plot. 

*I have revealed the whole truth,’ said she to the 
court; ‘I have neither concealed nor disguised any- 
thing. If an example must be made, let the chastise- 
ment fall upon nie. I know little of life but its sorrows; 
and for my own part have nothing to lose or regret: 
but spare my mother!’ Stifled by her sobs and tears, 
she ceased speaking, and sat down; but seeing her mo- 
ther advancing to claim her share of the penalty, this 
noble young girl arose, and in tones of agony intreated 
the judges not to listen to her. ‘ Have mercy, my lords! 
have mercy!’ she cried, ‘and do not believe her. She 
has a son, a child, that needs her protection. Let her 
live for him!’ 

Madame Morin and her daughter were condemned to 
twenty years of hard labour in the prison of St Lazare. 
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The mother submitted to her fate with passive resigna- 
tion; but Mademoiselle Morin did more—she had the 
strength of mind not only to submit to, but to accept, 
her destiny ; and in that pestilential atmosphere, sur- 
rounded by vice and depravity on every side, did this 
young girl disclose virtues that entitle her name to be 
placed beside that of Elizabeth Fry. She first engaged 
the attention and respect of her fellow-prisoners by her 
devotion to her mother, on whom she never ceased to 
lavish the tenderest cares, and whose imposed labour 
she took upon herself to perform whenever permission 
could be obtained. They began by respecting, and ended 
by loving her; and such was the influence she obtained, 
that after a few years, young as she still was, she was 
appointed superintendent of the workshops. Here her 
noble qualities found a wide field for their exercise, 
especially amongst the unfortunate young females whom 
early neglect and bad example had driven to perdition. 
It seems to have been long before public gratitude 
offered any testimony to these virtues, exercised under 
circumstances so trying. It was not till the term of 
their imprisonment had nearly expired, that Madame 
Morin and her daughter received a free pardon, and 
were restored to liberty. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Or the three islands which the Dutch discoverer called 
after a portion of his own country, because of a fancied 
resemblance, the middle one is of a rugged and Alpine 
character, having summits which cleave the clouds at 
a height of 14,000 feet, and which are buried for two- 
thirds of their elevation in permanent snow and glaciers. 
Nor is the northern and more level island bereft of 
towering altitudes, especially the southern portions of it. 
The whole country is more or less volcanic. On the east- 
ern and western coasts of the whole of New Zealand, but 
more especially in the North Island, active volcanoes 
abound, but not sufficiently, it would seem, to give vent 
to the igneous forces of the under-earth, which often 
occasion earthquakes. Across the centre of the North 
Island is a chain of volcanic disturbance in constant 
activity. It commences at Tongariro, a conical moun- 
tain about 10,000 feet high, constantly emitting steam 
and smoke. From this eminence the chain extends 
along a line of lakes, hot-springs, steam-jets, and 
fissures, to the Bay of Plenty, where it is terminated 
by another voleano called White Island, the crater of 
which is near the water’s edge. The temperature of 
some of the hot-springs, even at the surface, is 216 de- 
grees, and there are mud jets at boiling point. Under- 
ground noises are continually heard, new openings are 
frequently made, and land slips are not uncommon. 

With such fiery activity in the lower regions of New 
Zealand, earthquakes are of constant recurrence ; but, 
so far as can be judged from native accounts, and from 
the experience of South America, they are only de- 
structive about three times in a century, when they 
are extremely violent. From what we can learn, no 
serious terrestrial disturbance took place from the first 
settlement of the colony till the year 1840, and in 
that year, we are informed by an English settler, 
there occurred one sharp shock, which created more 
alarm than damage, for it only razed a few clay chim- 
neys. ‘Since I have been here,’ says the same gentle- 
man, ‘I have noted from twelve to twenty shocks every 
year; but they were too trifling to do damage or to 
create alarm. Once only—on the 4th and 5th Decem- 
ber 1846—there was an unusual number; namely, eight 
between five o’clock in the afternoon and nine the next 
morning, and some were of considerable force.’ Up to 
this time, use had so familiarised the settlers to these 
earthly tremblings, that they scarcely heeded them. 

At the end of last year, however, the people of New 
Zealand had occasion for more serious alarm than 
usual: in October an earthquake occurred that was 

, 


manifestly one of the three which physical geographers 
had promised them per century. It lasted during five 
weeks, and some of the shocks would have reduced half 
London to ruins. As it was, it occasioned a loss of pro- 
perty to the amount of L.15,000, and the sacrifice of three 
human lives. Although an announcement of the catas- 
trophe reached this country a few months since, full 
and satisfactory accounts of it have only recently been 
forthcoming in the official despatches from the colony, 
in the newspapers, and from other sources. Details of 
such phenomena are always interesting, as much to the 
scientific as to the popular reader. This earthquake is 
the more so, as it is the latest geological catastrophe 
with which this earth has been visited. 

A correspondent of the ‘ Westminster Review’ pub- 
lishes in its past number his journal—kept at Karori, a 
short distance from Wellington—in which a graphic 
account is given of his experiences of the commence- 
ment of the event, which took place on Monday, 16th 
October 1848:—‘ At twenty minutes before two this 
morning,’ he writes, ‘we were awakened by the shock 
of an earthquake, of greater force and duration than 
any we have hitherto felt in the colony. It was, more- 
over, the first of a series of shocks which succeeded 
each other at short intervals during the morning and 
the day. The house (fortunately of wood) rocked 
violently; the bells were set in motion; and clocks 
stopped. For about three-quarters of a minute the 
shocks were so strong, that it was with difficulty I kept 
my legs. It continued with some force for two or three 
minutes, and the whole vibration lasted ten minutes. 
For one hour the shocks scarcely ceased for a minute ; 
during the whole morning until between six and seven 
o'clock, the intervals were not long, and the tremulous 
motion of the earth was continuous, and nearly inces- 
sant. We feared for our chimneys, but they did not 
fall. They were, however, so much injured, that, to 
prevent accidents, I had them taken down. The wind 
was south-east to north-west during the night, blowing 
a fierce gale, with very heavy rain. I went down stairs 
to look at the barometer immediately after the first 
shock: at nine on the previous night the mercury stood 
at 29 inches [our house is 500 feet above the harbour]; 
it had risen to 29°04. In the morning it had subsided 
to 29°02—a very significant variation.’ 

On the day after, our journalist transferred the scene | 
of his observations to Wellington. Under date Tuesday, 
October 17, he says—‘ The shocks continued all day 
at varying intervals. At twenty minutes before four a | 
shock took place of greater force than the first. Iwas | 
at Government House: the house shook, jerked, and | 
then vibrated so as to shake all loose articles to the | 
ground. I found it necessary to steady myself on my 
legs. ‘There was first a short shock of four or five | 
seconds’ duration, and of moderate force; then came a | 
loud sound from the northward and eastward, and then | 
the strong shock. ‘The French windows burst their 
fastenings, and flew outwards—the chimney-piece was 
cleared of its ornaments—the bottles flew from the 
table. Its extreme force continued about a minute— 
perhaps rather less. Our carpenter, who was securing 
one of our chimneys at Karori, afterwards told me that 
the tremulous motion of the earth did not cease for 
eighteen minutes. Loud exclamations along the whole 
line of the beach indicated the wreck that was going on, 
and the general alarm that this severe shock occasioned, 
I had business at my chambers at four. On reaching 
the court-house, I found the short, stout chimney had 
literally fallen down of itself: it could not fall outwards, 
being supported on one side by my room, and on the 
other by that of the Registrar. I next visited the 
Colonial Hospital—a well-built brick building, only 
lately finished: it was not down, because the walls and 
roof are held up by strong bond timbers ; but the brick- 
work was split and rent, and starred in all directions, 
so as to make it untenable.’ . 

On Wednesday there was an unusually high tide; 
and although the tides were at neap, the water flooded 
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the lower parts of some of the houses. But it was at 
Te Aro (the business part of Wellington, at the head of 
Lambton Harbour) that the greatest force of the earth- 
quake seemed to have expended itself. All the large 
merchants’ stores, the ordnance store, the Methodists’ 
chapel, and a great number of brick buildings, were 
rent to pieces; nor was there a single chimney left 
standing in the town. The ordnance store buried in its 
fall barrack-master Lovell and his two children. His 
little daughter, eight years of age, was taken out dead ; 
and his son, four years old, died the same night. The 
father was taken to the military hospital much injured, 
and expired on the Friday following. 

On Thursday, October 19, the journalist, still writing 
at Karori, says—‘ Precisely at five this morning we had 
a sharp shock, stronger than either of the two already 
noted. The extreme force of the shock lasted rather 
less than a minute; there was considerable motion for 
three and a-half minutes; and the vibration lasted eight 
minutes from the commencement of the shock. It has 
done us more damage than all the others together. It 
has split the solid bed of brickwork which forms the 
lower part of our oven, completed the destruction of the 
other chimneys, torn the plaster of our lower rooms to 
pieces (the upper are lined with wood), and broken a 
great many loose articles. Our windows (French case- 
ments) flew open. After this, shock followed shock in 
quick succession all day and night. 

‘In the evening, until about half-past nine, the sky 
to the south and south-west presented a remarkably 
lurid appearance; but I do not think it needs an erup- 
tion of a volcano to account for it. In very angry skies, 
during gales of wind at sea, I have seen something of 
the kind. If the state of the atmosphere be such as to 


| increase refraction, the sun’s light may have some effect 


long after sunset (say two and a-half or three hours in 
this case), and falling on very dense clouds, would pro- 
duce a very angry appearance. 

* Friday, 20th.—The shocks have continued in quick 
succession all night. They have, I think, rather di- 
minished both in force and frequency during the day. 

*The Te Aro end of the town is a wreck; Rhodes’s 
large brick store is down to the ground; the front of 
the Methodists’ chapel is out; Ridgway’s, the Ordnance, 
and Fitzherbert’s, all extensive brick buildings, are 
complete ruins: even the low wall round Fitzherbert’s 
yard is down. There is considerable loss of property 
within. In one respect the last shock has done good: 
it has thrown down many walls that were in a very 
dangerous condition. There is naturally a good deal of 
alarm in the town owing to the continuance of the dis- 
turbance. Some people are encamping on the hills, 
under the impression that they are safer. I do not find 
anything in the result of the shocks to justify this. All 
wooden buildings have hitherto been safe, and much of 
the damage to brick buildings is owing to the miserable 
manner in which they are built. Both lime and bond- 
timber have been far too scantily used.’ 

On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, the weather was 
extremely fine, but the shocks continued. They were 
not violent, lasting only a few seconds, and were rather 
heard than felt. On Monday they recurred every half 
hour. At two o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, 24th October, 
there was a shock which did some damage in Wellington, 
destroying the new plaster of Government House, which 
had stood the other shocks. A gentleman standing on a 
lawn felt himself ‘jerked up. This shock was followed 
by several others—short, but strong—till evening. After 
the first and severest, Dr Pendergast counted thirty 
shocks up to four o’clock ; and from that time till eight 
o’clock the next (Wednesday) morning, ‘there must 
have been,’ says a statistical gentleman, who appears to 
have been kept awake by them, ‘at least one hundred 
and fifty shocks.’ In the morning a chasm was opened 
on some newly-dug ground four yards long. 

_ Up to the middle of November the earthquake con- 
tinued in slight but oft-repeated shocks. Taking the 
whole of them during the five weeks, only four occurred 


of sufficient force and duration to do damage, though at 
times as many as fifteen were counted in an hour. 
Among other curious occurrences to which the phe- 
nomenon gave rise, we may mention, as illustrative of 
the nature of the motion of some of the shocks, that ina 
store-room at Aldorf’s Wellington Tavern, a large num- 
ber of stout short bottles of anchovies were ranged 
closely together on the floor, and occupying about a 


square yard. At about four feet distance, and south | 


from them, was a cask of beer (twelve or eighteen gal- 
lons, I forget which) half full. This cask was jerked 
up, and deposited on the top of the anchovy-bottles, 
without knocking down or breaking one. The motion 
evidently moves along a line, and at the same time un- 
dulates so as to produce this upward motion. Any one 
who has been in the habit of swimming in the sea 
during a considerable swell, must have felt something 


| of this: the wave comes on, and moves the swimmer’s 


body forward, but not so much as it moves upwards 
when under the full influence of the wave. 

These upheaving tendencies of the earthquake are 
corroborated by a curious note in the New Zealand 
‘Spectator’ of October 28, 1848 :—‘ Owing to the con- 
fusion into which the types of this office were thrown 
by the earthquake of last Thursday, together with the 
subsequent excitement which prevailed, it was found 
impossible to publish the “ Spectator,” as usual, on 
Saturday last. By a great effort, however, we have 
succeeded in bringing out the present number at our 
usual time of publication.’ 

Some persons felt a kind of meeting of shocks pro- 
ceeding from opposite directions, accompanied by a sort 
of grinding sound. During one of these, it is mentioned 
that some milk in pans acquired a circular motion so 
rapid, that it made itself into cream, which swam about 
in the centre. 

Wellington was manifestly the centre to which this 
earthquake converged, standing as it does nearly in 
the middle of the country, at the southern extremity of 
the northernmost of the islands. Immediately across 
Cook’s Straits at Cloudy Bay the catastrophe was so 
severely felt on Monday 16th and Tuesday 17th of 
October, that some whalers brought their families over 
to Wellington in an open boat, at considerable risk, 
during a strong south-east gale. Farther away, at 
Otago, near to Stewart’s Island, and under the highest 
ridges in this varied territory, the earthquake was 
scarcely felt ; and in proportion as the shocks reached 
towards North Cape, their intensity decreased. ‘The 
action of the earthquake,’ says the ‘ Government 
Gazette,’ ‘appears to have extended from about the 
latitude of Banks’s Peninsula to that of New Ply- 
mouth ; its greatest force having been in Cook’s Strait, 
and in a north-west and south-east direction from 
thence.’ 

The alarm occasioned by this phenomenon appears 
to have been trifling, after the first feelings of surprise 
and dread had subsided. A large vessel sailing at the 
very moment when the alarm was greatest for a port 
which is usually the resort of any who leave New 
Zealand, only about forty souls, including children, were 
willing to take advantage of the opportunity ; and the 
vessel having got ashore in going away, the passengers 
re-landed, and returned to their homes. The governor, 
in his despatch of 31st October, declares that ‘ the 
danger of a voyage by sea is in fact greater than any 
that we have been subjected to; and probably every 
one who travels one hundred miles on a railway, incurs 
a greater risk than he would do by living a life in New 
Zealand.’ Earthquakes, therefore, are nothing to people 
who are used to them. . 

Still, their effects are to be provided against, although 
such a notion as their acting as a deterrant to intend- 
ing emigrants can never be seriously entertained. Sub- 
terraqueous volcanic action being the normal state of 
the country, whatever is built upon it should be firmly 
planted. ‘The description of building recommended by 
the governor, both as being better able to withstand 
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future shocks, and as more secure from fire, is a strong 
wooden frame upon a brick foundation, filled in with 
brick ‘nogging’ laid in mortar, and covered outside 
with laths and plaster, and board and plaster inside. 


PURE AIR VERSUS CHOLERA. 


Tue following judicious and lucid observations on the 
value of pure air in regard to health, appear in a paper on 
the subject in a late number of the ‘ Times,’ by Mr F. Spenser 
Wells:—‘ Just as certain proportions of sulphur, charcoal, 
and saltpetre must be combined to p gunpowder—of 
coal, gas, and air, to form an explosive mixture—so the 
organic germs of some diseases fructify or germinate only 
when the air into which they are thrown contains other 
organic matters with which they can enter into combina- 
tion. No two of the constituents of gunpowder will form 
an opnire compound, but directly the third is added, 
and the three are in proper proportion, the destructive 
agent is produced; so with gases. It is not until air con- 
tains 1-]4th of its volume of coal gas that the mixture is 
inflammable. It explodes with extreme force when the 
proportions are 1 to 10, but as the proportion exceeds 
this, the explosive power again diminishes. Just so the 
gases evolved from bodies, whether healthy or diseased, 
become dangerous in proportion to their concentration or 
mixture with the impure matter in the air. The events 
which have lately agitated the public mind show the im- 
portance of these considerations. The victims of cholera 
are those who are confined in dirty, ill-ventilated dwellings, 
who are exposed to the concentrated emanations consti- 
tuting both the above species of malaria—and who are not 
taught to dilute them by ventilation, but rather to concen- 
trate them still further by excluding the “ epidemic atmo- 
sphere,” however impossible it may be to do so in houses 
not air-tight. When one of the upper classes falls, it is 
from a similar cause. 

‘ The people of all classes in general do not know, or forget, 
or at anyrate do not act upon the fact, that they are con- 
stantly throwing off poison from their lungs. They know 
that if charcoal be set on fire in a closed room, people con- 
fined in that room will be suffocated or poisoned by car- 
bonic acid gas ; but they eggens not to know that this same 
= is poured forth from their lungs continually, and in 
arge quantities ; and that if a room were perfectly air-tight, 
a person breathing in it would as certainly and inevitably 

ison himself with his own breath as if charcoal were 

urnt inthe room. The only difference would be in point 
of time. Candles or lamps burning in a room poison the 
air just as a man or animal does by breathing, and one 
candle requires about as much pure air to burn as a man 
does to live. If a candle be placed in a closed vessel—under 
& common tumbler, for instance—it will soon poison the 
air in the glass, and go out. Ifa healthy person fill a lamp- 
glass with the same poison by breathing into it, and put 
this glass over a lighted candle, the candle goes out di- 
rectly the gas in the glass surrounds the wick. If the air 
in a glass jar be poisoned by burning a candle in it, or by 
filling it with the breath from the human body, a bird or 
mouse placed in that jar almost immediately dies. 

*So much for the effects of the poison when unmixed ; 
but it is very seldom that man is exposed to the undiluted 

ison he himself forms. It is only in such cases as the 

lack Hole of Calcutta, or the City of Londonderry 
steamer, or accidents in mines, where people are confined 
in air-tight chambers, that the extremity of evil—sudden 
death—is produced. Our rooms, however badly constructed, 
are not absolutely air-tight ; and the laws of nature in the 
diffusion of gases, and their varying consumption by ani- 
mals and vegetables, secure safety and a degree of health 
when man’s ignorance does not contribute to his own ruin. 

* But though sudden or absolute poisoning is not often 
produced by want of air to dilute or remove the poisonous 
gas evolved in respiration, slow poisoning is so to a fearful 
extent. A healthy man requires four cubic feet per minute 
of pore air to insure the changes which should take place 
in his blood during respiration, and to remove and sufli- 
ciently dilute the poisonous gas he exhales. The poison of 
the breath issues warm from the body, and being warm, is 
specifically lighter than air, and rises just as a balloon filled 
with light gas does. It rises to the ceiling, but finds no 
way of escape, no opening higher than the fireplace ; so 
that, unless a current of air se through the open door, all 
the upper part of the room becomes filled with poisonous 
gas. Currents of pure air come in through crevices of door- 


ways, carrying with them only a small portion of the im- 
pure air to the chimney, and the air above the level of the 
opening is very little affected. Just as a bottle of oil 
inverted in a stream of water remains full, because the oil 
is lighter than the water, so the part of the room above the 
level of the chimney-opening remains full of a poisonous gas, 
because it is lighter than the current of pure air which passes 
from the door to the fireplace. Now it is in this upper part 


of rooms that adults breathe; their heads are above the | 
level of the pure air; they are breathing a varying amount | 


of poison. If a bird be suspended in a cage from the top 
of a four-post bedstead in which two persons are sleeping, 
and the curtains are drawn rather closely together, the 
bird will certainly be found dead in the morning, poisoned 
by the breath of the sleepers, who, if they were at the same 
level with the bird, would just as certainly poison them- 
selves! Small rooms are just as dangerous as a large cur- 
tained bedstead. How many families have seen their 


children healthy and ruddy, plump, — pen until | 
ne level of the pure air | 


growth carried their heads above t 
in the nursery! Then, at the age of nine or ten, one after 
the other has become pallid, sallow, and thin—true town 
exotics. This subject is so important, and so little under- 
stood by the public, that I may impress its importance on 
the public mind by a few examples. 

‘It is not very long since that a new house was erected 
under the direction of an eminent architect to accommo- 
date the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens of the Re- 
gent’s Park; and this dwelling was to resemble as nearly 
as possible an English gentleman’s drawing-room. Two 
ordinary drawing-room grates were put in, with low chim- 
ney openings as close to the floor as possible, and the win- 
dows and other openings above were made perfectly close. 
Some warm air was also admitted through openings in the 
floor. All the openings for winter ventilation were made 
close to the floor, under the erroneous belief that the gas 
produced by the respiration of the animals would be 
heavier than the other air of the room, and would fall and 
escape below. The architect forgot that it issued warm, 
and therefore light, from the animals, and that, when cold, 
it would become diffused and mixed with the other air. 
Sixty healthy monkeys, who had been several years in 
England, were put into this room. In one month fifty of 
them were dead, and the other ten dying! The animals 
were all poisoned by their own breath: they were living 
in an extinguisher! All the hot breath and impure exhala- 
tions of the monkeys were collected in the upper part of 
the room, could not escape, and poisoned them. As soon 
as some openings in the upper part of the room, which 
were intended only for summer ventilation—as if the 
monkeys could live without pure air in winter—were un- 
closed, the room became perfectly habitable, the ten sick 
monkeys recovered, and those since placed in it have 
remained perfectly healthy. It is curious that all the 
monkeys who died are said to have died with tubercles in 
the lungs—true consumption—the most prevalent disease 
of this climate, which is developed, I am persuaded, in 
numberless instances in our population in the same man- 
ner, but less suddenly than among these monkeys. Our 
schools and nurseries are not quite so close as this monkey- 
house, but there is no very great difference in many. The 
windows are not opened for fear of draughts of cold air; 
there is only one door, and that is seldom opened ; and 
the chimney-opening is not more than three or four feet 
from the floor. Even that is often closed. The effects are 
bad enongh in large rooms inhabited by few people, but 
when rooms are small or crowded, the magnitude of the 
evil can scarcely be appreciated. It has been ascertained 
that nearly 10,000 emigrants have lately been Lye by 
their own breath in emigrant ships. They died from ship 
fever produced by want of ventilation. 

*This is sufficient to show the universal deficiency of 
ventilation, and the evils produced by breathing air ren- 
dered impure by the breath of healthy persons. The effects 
are still more evident when these ms are diseased, espe- 
cially with diseases which are propagated from one person 
to another. The breath then is not only a simple poison, 
but also contains the germs of a special disease—small-pox 
or typhus, for instance—and if these s are collected in 
large quantities, and not carried off by a current of air, or 
diluted by mixture with pure air, they produce small-pox, 


typhus, or some other disease, according to the nature of 
the first person affected. When one such person is con- 
fined in a small room, or several in a 

fect ventilation is not practised, the 


room, and per- 
isease inevitably 
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spreads; but when a free supply of pure air dilutes the 
poisonous emanations, they are innoxious. Fever patients 
scattered about well-ventilated hospital wards do not 
cause the spread of fever; but crowd them together, or 
neglect ventilation, and they poison every one who ap- 
proaches them who is not protected by a previous attack. 

‘I think I have given, as far as moderate limits would 
permit, good reason for my assertion, that a large propor- 
tion of the illness of the inhabitants of this country, 
whether children or adults, rich or poor, arises from defi- 
cient supply of pure air to their dwellings, bedrooms, 
school-rooms, workshops, or places of public assembly; and 
that the same want not only predisposes them to the attacks 
of prevalent contagious diseases, but that such diseases can 
only be generally or largely developed when the miasmata 
containing their germs are considerably concentrated ; that 
dilution with pure air is the safeguard, ventilation is the 
remedy, which the people should be taught to adopt. It is 
better to avoid cholera by procuring pure air, than to at- 
tempt to cure it by prescriptions. If the room have a 
chimney, and the person can afford five shillings for one of 
Dr Arnott’s ventilators, let one be put up. If this be too 
much to pay for an essential element of life and health, 
let a brick be knocked out of the chimney near the ceiling, 
nine inches from any woodwork, and a pennyworth of wire- 
gauze nailed over it with a piece of cloth or oiled silk at- 
tached inside to act as avalve. This will allow the im- 
pure warm air to pass into the chimney, and prevent any 
smoke from escaping into the room. There are now not 
many rooms without chimney openings, but there are some. 
In these some small holes may be bored in the top window- 
sash, or a thin slit sawed in it a foot long and an eighth of 
an inch wide; or a piece of wire-gauze or perforated zinc 
may be substituted for one of the upper panes of glass. 
If the door fit very tight, a piece should be sawed or planed 
from the bottom, so as to leave a crevice for the admission 
of pure air. Every inhabited room in Great Britain might 
be thus effectually ventilated in one week after the issue 
of a notification by the Board of Health; and no reason- 
able man can doubt that, if a proper system of ventilation 
were rendered imperative upon landlords, not only would 
the cholera and other epidemic diseases be checked, but 
the general standard of health would be raised, and the 
returns of the Registrar-General would speedily show less 
difference in the relative mortality of town and country, 
and a universal increase in the duration of human life. 
Not only the dwellings of the poorer classes, but almost 
all our public buildings, even our palaces and the mansions 
of the nobility in town and country, are so badly con- 
structed, that the health of those who inhabit or frequent 
them is necessarily deteriorated, the spread of epidemic 
diseases is encouraged, and a large proportion of other 
fatal maladies may be fairly attributed to this faulty con- 
struction,’ 


A NIGHT IN WEXFORD. 


Or all rivers in Europe (and I have seen many), 

Bure least is his chance of forgetting the Slaney, 

Whe knows, for his sins, how convanient for export 

It runs alongside the ould city of Wexford! 

Now Wexford’s a town, which, though given to riot, 

Has of late years, we're told, been remarkably quiet ; 

But should Pat, even at times, still belabour his brother, 
Cross the street they have but to shake hands with each other : 
So handily narrow’s each sociable alley 

Of this town, whose wide bridges bestride a whole valley. 


Now, let any mortal who ever his eyes has 
Chanced to open in Wexford in time of the Assizes 
(With a fair in the bargain, the better to cram 
Streets expressly constructed to favour a jam), 
Just imagine a poor hungry traveller arriving 
On the top of the mail, after twelve hours’ long driving 
(Past seven by his watch, by his stomach much later), 
And, to back the ‘ All full’ of the jackanapes waiter, 
Seeing, up at White's * windows, while threading the lane, 
One lawyer at least looking out at each pane! 
* Whither next ?’ cries the stranger’s disconsolate voice— 
Why, Wexford, like Hobson, has only one choice ;, 
And half its inhabitants marshal his way 
To Sutherland’s iligant inn on the Quay. 
¢ should not be choosers’—and ‘ What must be, must,’ 
So the horror-struck traveller gulps his disgust ; 
Is wished joy of his luck in just catching, to sleep in, 
A hole which for Councillor Casey was keeping ; 


* The only tolerable hotel in the town, occupied by the judges 
and circuit. 


And assured that not long he’ll with hunger be pining, 
Thirty councillors more being then up stairs dining ! 

Thus far well: and so happily altered are matters. 

By the sharp crack of corks and sweet clatter of platters, 
That the bar, whom so late to Old Nick he was sending, 

Are now hailed as good angels, their blessed aid lending, 

As dish upon dish, to the other succeeding, 

Proves that here (as elsewhere) lawyers understand feeding. 

* Hold—hold !’ cries the traveller at length ; ‘ in compassion, 
Don’t cram me alive in this true Turkey fashion ! 

Take those six joints away—keep the cover the lamb on, 
And I'll dine like a prince upon that and the salmon.’ 

These washed down with Gui and genuine poth 
What a new mellow light is shed over the scene! 

At the window, when seated, he gazed with delight 
On the beautiful river (as truly he might) ; 

While faintly expiring, the sun’s latest beam 

Died away on the breast of the full flowing stream, 
Whose soft dashing murmur he hoped would compose 
Every travel-strained muscle to welcome repose. 


> 


* Who would smother and swelter this midsummer night 
In yon hot town hotel, even though kept by a White,’ 
Cried the stranger, ‘ when thus I can sit at mine ease, 

My glowing cheek fanned by the cooling sea breeze, 
Borne across yon wide waters, that stretch to the main, 
And waft back its dash and its freshness again ?’ 

But hark ! not the far-away wave of the west 

Sighs so loudly, I’m sure, o’er the river’s calm breast ; 

No! hoarser and deeper the sound as it nears, 

And lo! on its bosom a steamer appears ! 

Like a creature of life, to the quay see her glide, 

Then drop, like a bird, at her mate’s well-known side. 
**Pon my word!’ cries the stranger; ‘ a beautiful sight, 
How lucky she did not come in till to-night !’ 

(Though not such the opinion of crew or of master, 
Caught at sea in a gale, and scarce ‘scaped from disaster, 
And now doomed to make up, by a whole night of toiling, 
The lee-way they lost by their kettle’s slow boiling.) 

All was stillness at length on the river and quay, 

And the traveller gazed on the bridge as it lay 

In its length and its beauty across the calm flood, 

And thought on the days when that river ran blood ; 
When that bridge was the arena, where brother and brother, 
In fierce civil conflict, had slaughtered each other; 

And asked, ‘ Could it be that the pale, silent stars, 

That now looked down so calmly, had witnessed those wars ? 
Or the waters where slept now their placid reflection, 
Been stained by the carnage of wild insurrection ?’ 

Lulled and soothed by the scene to a mood most quiescent, 
The traveller climbed the steep stairs’ rugged ascent, 

And in hopes of soft rest (disregarding even flaes), he 

Sunk down—blest his good-luck, and Councillor. Casey ! 


Scarce an hour had he slumbered in feverish dose, 
When a din from the river invades his repose ; 
He looks out, and perceives in the steamer a light, 
And pities its weary crew, toiling all night ; 
Then thinks of the peace he'll enjoy on his pillow, 
When they—wretched mortals !—are breasting the billow. 
Waked he fears he must be with the terrible clangor, 
When the moment arrives for the boat to weigh anchor ; 
But that past—hopes to sleep unmolested, I daresay, 
Till the swift-sailing packet has crossed to the Mersey. 
He forgets that to get there she must be so cru¢e# 
As all the night long to be laying in fuel; 
And groans with dismay, as with dull heavy roll, 
Down, down, still go tumbling the buckets of coal ! 
Till the wagons wheel off, and the light’s out at last, 
And he thinks—easy man !—all his troubles are past. 
Vain hope! soon there wakes, in the yard just below, a 
Commotion like that in the days of old Noah, 
When he (though methinks ’twas not done in the dark) 
With lots of live lumber was stocking the Ark. 
The stranger looked forth, and 'mid rain that resembled 
The Deluge when Noah his live-stock assembled, 
Sees with dread and dismay that beneath him the stable- 
Yard tunes with confusion far greater than Babel. 
Slow stalk through the twilight, all worn and footsore, a 
Great lot of long-horned gawky oxen from ‘ Gorey!’ 
For their native town’s honour (like true Irish cattle), 
Provoking some cows from famed Kerry to battle ; 
While, like a fat constable, keeping the pound, 
A huge Irish bull gives them all a punch round! 
With the lowing and bellowing hereon attending, 
Imagine the storm o’er the senses impending ; 
When, by files and detachments, let in to the meeting, 
Ten score of strange pigs interchanged their first greeting, 
While sheep swell the chorus with pitiful bleating ! 
Whose treble is piped by disconsolate lambs, 
And the tenor by calves newly reft of their dams! 
Can the traveller doubt that still worse is ensuing— 
That the tempest, in fact, is as yet only brewing— 
That harmonious the sounds are his organs 
To those which await on the period of sailing ? 


Day dawned, and the stranger, consigning to air 
All hope of a night’s rest, got up in despair ; 


ees 
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| asascrious impediment to business. 


And resolved, while in Erin, to act as her son, 
Gave up with a good grace his comfort for—fun! 
And fun sure it was to the gravest of mortals, 
To see, as the yard for each pig op'd its portals, 
One Pat, unencumbered as wild Indian hunter, 
Seize up by the hind legs an obstinate grunter! 
While two by the ears were as cleverly clinging, 
When Piggy, incensed, out his legs would be flinging, 
And laying the hero that stuck by his fud, 
To his own vast amusement, flat down in the mud ; 
Till, o’ermastered, at length, amid squeaking untold, 
One by one the ten score were safe stowed in the hold! 
While the pigs were ‘ coercing,’ twas fun to observe 
How the cows stole a march from their due course toswerve, 
And kept in full chase, up each lane and each intry, 
Whole squadrons of Wexford’s Ibng barefooted gintry ! 
The poor sheep and lambs (reckoned silly at best) 
Had not sense their tormentors to spite and molest, 
Nor cunning enough to give Paddy the slip, 
Only, huddling together, made straight from the ship, 
Till one by one caught round the fat woolly waist, 
On the deck, side by side, they were finally placed— 
Which, while horns, hoofs, and snouts thus its precincts 
enrich, 
* Looked like Smithfield itself set afloat on Fleet Ditch! 


-But my story grows longer than stories should be, 
So one sigh for the bipeds, who thus put to sea ! 
One hint to the traveller through Ireland progressing, 
The Assizes to shun, as he values my blessing! 
And whene’er for his sins he may lodge on a quay, 
To be sure that no steam-packet sails before day ! * 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING. 
The daily press complains of the loquacity of parliament 
The steady remedy 
is, ‘cease to report the nonsense that is spoken, and the 
members will talk less.’ The ‘ Spectator,’ remarking on the 
threat of the ‘Times,’ says, ‘ Honourable members often 
speak less to be heard than to be reported, and by subserv- 
ing to those talkers against printed space, the daily jour- 
nals encourage idle loquacity, until their own columns are 
surcharged with a burthen of tediousness that disgusts all 
readers. A concentrated style of reporting, apportioned to 
ideas rather than words, would please readers, would cause 
the speeches of members to be in truth more read, and 
wonld tend to chasten the flow of eloquence.’ The hint is 
equally applicable to the provincial press in its treatment 
of local orators. The practice of reporting everything that 
is said, by fools as well as Solons, may be described as 
‘reporting run mad.’ The highest style of reporting is that 
which gives in the briefest possible space the substance of 
all things spoken and done. Column after column of ‘full 


| reports’ form literally a mass of rubbish, gratifying to no- 
| body but him whose vanity it flatters. 


The exceptions to 
this rule are but few.—Sheffield Times. 
[We see it mentioned that the cost of parliamentary 
reporting for the ‘ Daily News’ is from L.60 to L.100 per 
week ; of course the cost to the ‘Times’ and other morn- 
ing papers must be equally great. Our belief is, that 
d speeches, embracing only the pith of what is 

said, would be greatly preferred by the public.] 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF MATTER. 


A bountiful Pfovidence has thus provided the means of 
maintaining a proper equilibrium between the different 
kingdoms of nature; for even those decaying substances 
which are not immediately returned to the soil, but suf- 
fered to waste, are all again reanimated, only after a 
longer interval. It may be that the guano, which now, 
at much expense, we bring in vessels from the coasts 


| of America, is partly the component matter of former 


generations, which have occupied this island, to. which it 
is now returned; dead materials, which, discharged by 
drainage, or washed by showers into the sea, have there 
become converted into marine vegetation, upon which 
have fed the animals which have formed the prey of sea- 
birds, which produce guano. And this guano next assumes 
the shape of corn, and again is animated in the bodies of 
those by whom the corn is eaten. So, again, ammonia, 
rising into the air from organized substances decomposing 
on the surface of the earth, is washed down by rain, and 
converted by plants into nutritious vegetable principles. 
The carbonic acid discharged into the air by animal respi- 
ration is the product of a constant decay of the livin 

body; vegetation removes this from the air as it is formed, 


* Written ‘ before day, on the spot,” July 1835. 


| of life. 


and again fixes the carbon in a solid form. Combustion 
is merely a more rapid decay favoured by an elevated 
temperature, and that of ordinary fuel is merely the con- 
version of solid carbon into gaseous carbonic acid. The 
coal which we burn on our hearths becomes converted 
into this gas. At some bygone period it had before been 
mingled with the air in the same gaseous state; then 
become fixed by vegetation; then fossilised as coal, in 


which form it has awaited the time when it should be | 


excavated by the busy hand of man, once more to float 
through the atmosphere as an invisible vapour, and again 
to go through the whole series of changes to which it has 
been before subjected. When we consider all these things, 
we cannot but perceive that the whole economy of nature 
consists in one great series constantly recurring in regular 
and appointed order, and that the labours of man, in the 
practice of this art of agriculture, have for their object 
chiefly to favour and expedite some of the changes in this 
great series, producing results, small, indeed, considered in 
relation to the large operations of nature throughout our 
globe, but, for his own race, capable of effecting the most 
beneficial consequences. And we cannot but admire the 
sagacity and perseverance with which the human mind, in 
its loftier developments, is endowed, enabling it thus suc- 
cessfully to investigate the laws of nature’s workings, and 
to apply the results of these discoveries to purposes of the 
highest practical utility —British Quarterly Review. 


A WOMAN'S OPINIONS OF HUSBANDS. 

As a general rule, we know that men have, by nature, a 
superiority in strength which enables them to go through 
labours and dangers, mental as well as bodily, from which 
females should be exempt: and that, by education, they 
are qualified for exercising the several trasles or professions 
by which they are to maintain their families. On the other 
hand, women are endowed (besides ail the graces and amia- 
bilities of the sex) with a great superiority of quickness, 
tact, and delicate discernment, in all the every-day affairs 
In all these, therefore, the husband ought to be 
completely guided by his wife. And this shows the wisdom 
of our ancestors in making the husband ‘ endow with all 
his worldly goods’ the wife he has chosen. The wife is de- 
pendent on the husband, and clings to him for support, 
just as a hop plant climbs on its pole, and a sweet pea on 
the sticks to support it, and as the vine in Italy was, accord- 
ing to the language of the poets, ‘ married to the elm.’ 
But if you could conceive a hop-pole, or a pea-stick, or an 


| elm, imagining that those plants were put there on purpose 


for its adornment, you would tell them that this was quite 
a mistake—that the climbers are cultivated for the flowers 
or fruit—and that the stakes are placed there merely for 
their sake, and must not claim any superior dignity or 
worth over the plants they support. Now just such is the 
office of the husband; and this state of things is what 
people approach to more in proportion as they advance in 
civilisation. Among mere savages the wife is made to 
yield to brute force, and is a mere drudge; in barbarian 
countries women are shut up; in more civilised they are 
left free, and have more control; and in dear England, 
the glory of all nations, they have a. higher EE pro- 
verbially, than anywhere else.—A Matron’s Advice to a 
Young Married Lady. 


TEMPERANCE LAW AT WISCONSIN. 


A remarkably stringent bill in relation to the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks has recently passed the legislature of 
Wisconsin. It requires all persons who would vend or 
retail ‘ spirituous liquors’ ¢o give bond to the town authorities, 
with three sureties in 1900 dollars, ‘conditioned to pay all 
damages the community or individuals may sustain by 
reason of such traflic ; to support all paupers, widows, and 
orphans ; pay the expenses of all civil and criminal prose- 
cutions made by, growing out of, or justly attributable to, 
such traflic ;’ and it is made the duty of the officer holding 
the bond to deliver it to ‘any person who may claim to 
be injured by such traffic.” The bill d the senate by 
a vote of ten to three, and the assembly by twenty-nine to 
twenty-one. We believe no other legislative body in the 
United States has taken so decided a stand on the subject 
of spirituous liquors as Wisconsin.—New York Courier. 
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